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T is no easy task to attempt to forecast what a month hence 
[ «a be the actual or relative position in any country of the 
~ three continents of its political parties to each other or of 
its own attitude to neighbouring governments. It must be 
evident to every student of contemporary events that the world 
has not for many decades been so frightened of, and bewildered 
_ by, the possibilities of the Unknown. The political upheaval of 
_ Europe in 1848 perhaps most resembles the economic paroxysms 
of to-day. All Governments then knew the causes of unrest as 
being the restrictions on the use of political power and on the 
expression of political opinion, but none were willing to take the 
first step towards appeasement. Similarly, there is no Govern- 
ment which does not admit to-day that the restrictions upon 
trade are the causes of unemployment, of moral disintegration 
and of financial embarrassment. While explaining all this 
earnestly, sympathetically and understandingly to international 
conferences at the front door, each is busy behind the curtain 
increasing tariffs, quotas and other instruments of folly and 
disaster. It is heart-breaking that all should know the right 
road to safety, and that partly from prejudice, partly from 
honest hesitation, partly from unpatriotic pride, none should be 
willing to march defiantly to safety. But since things are as 
they are and have to be reckoned with, an interpreter, who makes 
no claim to be a prophet, must draw tentative conclusions from 
immediate happenings, and hope that common sense may have 
even yet some measure of success. 

The two questions of primary importance in our relations with 
other peoples are, of course, Disarmament, political and econo- 
mic, and our action in respect of China and Japan. As regards 
the latter Sir John Simon in a speech in the House of Commons 
made the attitude of the Government quite clear. They accepted 
in its entirety the Lytton Report, and they would refuse licences 
to supply munitions of war to either combatant. If a brief para- 
phrase of the speech is permitted, I should judge that the 
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Government’s opinion was that while Japan had not much less 
right than China to be in Manchuria she had obstinately, crudely 
and stupidly exploited that right—that as China had kept the 
letter of the League law—and Japan had broken the spirit of it, 
their official sympathy was at China’s disposal. Most Liberals 
would probably go a good deal farther than this. But there is 
an important element in the dispute which, by the public at 
least, is always ignored. Manchuria it is believed is owned by 
China, which has parted with some of its rights to Japan. The 
rights of the Mongols, who are the third and the original racial 
element, are unknown, disregarded and forgotten. Yet the in- 
vasion of Jehol—the latest development of Japanese policy—is 
largely dependent for success upon previous ill-treatment by 
invaders from China of the aboriginal Mongols, and its success- 
ful retention and administration will be largely subject to readi- 
ness by the Japanese to restore to the Mongols autonomy beside 
or under Manchukuo. ‘This may not be orthodox League 
doctrine, but it will be found to be not out of harmony with local 
desires and results. 

To criticise or cavil at the policy of the Foreign Office of equal 
refusal to both parties is to forget three things. First, that the 
Japanese navy is remarkably efficient and supplies sent to China 
would probably be a present to the Japanese arsenals. Second, 
that even if munitions reached the Chinese mainland or Govern- 
ment, it by no means follows that they would be employed to 
help China the invaded to defend herself against Japan the 
aggressor. It would seem to be much more likely they would be 
diverted to one or other of the Chinese generals and armies, 
careless of national honour or integrity, but deeply concerned as 
to the part they may play in the national anarchy. The third 
point is of a different kind. The nations, including Great 
Britain, have renounced force or war as a means of arriving at a 
solution of any inter-nation dispute. To what extent is a nation, 
prohibited by its own action from engaging in war, entitled to 
promote even protective and justifiable warfare by permitting 
the supply to a combatant of munitions? Since to get that 
supply to its market is a doubtful, and diplomatically a 
dangerous, performance, I cannot help feeling that the ethical 
element may have been given the deciding vote. 

On the subjects of debts and tariffs in which we must shortly 
be engaged with the United States, the course which the Govern- 
ment and the country ought to follow is clear, but whether it can 
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be followed is not equally plain. A debt settlement by drastic 
reduction of capital and of term of liability, and a tariff settle- 
ment by simultaneous, equal and mutual lowering of tariff 
barriers, is in theory so quickly possible and, in fact, so obviously 
sensible that the only wonder is that these solutions are not 
already agreed. But it is really no good, we who are Free 
Traders, pretending that this or any Government either here or 
elsewhere is any longer in a position to throw down at the sound 
of their own trumpets the walls which give them delusive 
shelter. Congressmen are the same flesh and blood as Parliament 
men, and have the same, or even greater, insecurity of tenure. 
How can any of us expect a member of the American House or 
Senate to say to his constituents, your business is in bankruptcy, 
your mortgage interest is unpaid, your farm is mortgaged up 
to the hilt, your State banks are suspended, now is the moment 
to show your appreciation of the world situation by abandoning 
the protective system to which your lifelong advocacy has been 
devoted, and by releasing your creditors from their bonds, whose 
cost you must henceforth carry on your own shoulders? Such a 
statement—larded no doubt with prolixity and ambiguity—is 
really thought possible by some of our own friends, who them- 
selves hesitate to tell their constituents that the cost of public 
assistance in England is greater than the public finances can 
bear. Moreover, the American Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives are so free from all Cabinet control that certainly in 
the matter of debts, and largely in the question of tariffs they 
control the Executive. We understand now, March 4th, that a 
Io per cent. reduction of tariffs would be favourably regarded 
by the new Executive. But it is a 50 per cent. restoration of 
trade that is required. While ro per cent. off is better than 
nothing, and much better than itself as a sign of goodwill and 
understanding, it is really very little service to a trade which 
throughout the world has diminished in less than four years by 
65 per cent. in value. 

As I write, the text of the President’s inaugural address to 
Congress is published. I do not read in it or in the Proclamation 
of the same evening much to give heart to other countries. That 
is not surprising, since his own is so sick. This is the pith of 
his ten minutes’ speech. All expenditure on government must 
be drastically reduced : Land Settlement must be taken in hand 
(a very new American problem in European eyes) : Banking 
must be supervised. Then he turns outwards; international 
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trade relations are secondary to sound national economy. While 
sparing no effort to restore world trade by economic adjustment 
the home emergency cannot wait. Then come words, not, I am 
sure, lightly chosen or insignificant—‘‘ I would dedicate the 
nation to the policy of the good neighbour who respects obliga- 
tions, and the sanctity of his agreements with his neighbours ”’ 
—well, the Debt obligations can easily be covered by those 
words. Sanctity of agreement are words which, when used by 
a creditor, have chilled many a debtor’s heart. Mr. Hull, the 
new Secretary of State, declared that “‘ all external questions 
had been set aside in the domestic emergency.’ It is quite plain 
this must be so. The internal preoccupation of the United States 
Government with its domestic troubles will prevent any solution 
being arrived at for the difficulties of Europe, since these are so 
largely the size of its debts to America, and the height of the 
American tariff against European trade. 

The questions for us are these. How far has the futility of 
the Ottawa Conference and arrangements persuaded our Cabinet 
of the stern necessity of removing tariffs, except perhaps for 
revenue, in respect of all trades? If they are so persuaded, what 
hopes have they of the U.S.A. being of a similar mind, and what 
intentions have they either at Washington or elsewhere of acting 
upon their beliefs? Not only at, but before, Ottawa, I was con- 
vinced I saw a change of heart in Mr. Baldwin, and certainly 
since Ottawa I have seen a change of speech by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. That is why I have always regretted and still regret the 
withdrawal of the Liberal Ministers from the Government. One 
can be so much more influential behind the curtain than before 
the footlights. A little misunderstanding by one’s friends, a 
little misrepresentation, accidental sometimes—wilful quite as 
often—by one’s fellows, and a good deal of abuse by opponents 
are the make-up of all political life. It would have been no great 
hardship to endure all this a little longer, if, under the lowering 
clouds of the present, the sky of the future gave evidence of 
clearing. 

I shall try to show a little later that the sky of Great Britain 
is, in fact, getting a little lighter so far at least as public opinion 
is concerned. The tide of tariffs has ceased to flow, even though 
it is not visibly ebbing. ‘There is a loss of political interest in 
the ‘‘ Kmpire,’? which I sincerely trust may not lead to a loss 
of political belief in it. There is always a danger of the develop- 
ment of such a reaction when ideals have been wantonly exploited 
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for political purposes. Recent elections, apart from Rotherham, 
have witnessed no great transfer of votes from or to any party. 
Acquiescence rather than approval is the attitude towards the 
Government. Apathy rather than agreement indicates the value 
set on the opposition criticism and suggestions. Apart from 
such a special issue as there was at Rotherham, it seems as if 
the ordinary voter is so flustered by the universality of trade 
depression, and of unemployment, that until he has tried out the 
remedy of trade barriers and found them useless, he is not going 
to withdraw his support from them. He was in 1930 credulous 
and ardent, to-day he is sceptical and inquisitive. ‘The fall in 
prices still queers the pitch of Liberal and economic prophecies, 
and £30 millions of tariff taxation is the equivalent of a good 
deal of income-tax. There has been some activity in home manu- 
factures, and much publicity about home sales. It is easier 
to attract attention to these than to disappearing foreign pur- 
chases. So the Government policy is still on probation. Until 
the Economic Conference fails to meet, which seems just possible, 
or fails to agree, which appears more than probable, the elec- 
torate will give the Government “‘ the benefit of the doubt,’’ and 
more than that no Government can ever hope for. From news- 
paper correspondence, from speeches of the chairman of every 
great railway, bank, shipping and manufacturing company, 
comes the plainest and strongest evidence that the present system 
and height of tariffs is only, if at all, justifiable for the purpose 
of negotiations with other tariff-ridden countries—that they have 
seriously injured the export trade of this and every other coun- 
try, that if they fail as weapons in the armoury of bargaining, 
they must only be retained for revenue purposes. This is a 
great advance on the feelings of last year. The only pity of it is 
that those who hold and express such wise and practical views 
hold aloof from the one political party with which they are in 
intellectual agreement. Until they do, in fact, join its ranks, 
or act in alliance with it, both they and the Liberal Party will 
alike be impotent politically. 

But if some progress, however slight, is being made towards 
commercial disarmament, the condition of military (air, land and 
sea) disarmament is pitiable. There are so many honourable and 
earnest men in conference at Geneva on this subject that it is 
difficult to believe, and unpleasant to assert, that all the earnest- 
ness is in the shop window alone. Yet how is it possible to come 
to any other conclusion? Month after month slips by, plan 
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after plan is produced, committee after committee is appointed, 
much is said, little is agreed, nothing is accomplished. Who are 
really the villains of the piece? Are pacific Premiers like Her- 
riot and Daladier overawed by truculent Chambers in Paris, or 
can it be that they are really dominated themselves by the pro- 
fessional alarms of military experts? France, of course, is not 
the only European State which suffers from nerves—the 
eighteenth-century word ‘‘ Vapours ’’ seems wonderfully appro- 
priate—and when six members of a League which have 
‘renounced war as part of national policy ’’ are openly and 
stubbornly fighting each other on minor issues, who can be 
wholly surprised that Russia, Germany and Italy are watched 
apprehensively by France, Poland and the Little Entente? An 
epigram of M. Herriot was quoted the other day. The verb “‘ to 
disarm ’’ had become an irregular verb. It had discarded its 
present, and lost its future tense. Nothing could more aptly 
sum up the dangerous situation in Europe. Suspicion and fear 
are the masters of men’s minds. They stalk through the Council 
Chambers of Geneva, avenging the dethroned and dishonoured 
sovereigns of whom they were considered by all good democrats 
as the peculiar and privileged attendants. They whisper in the 
ears of the new rulers the same malicious fables by which they 
drove their former masters to madness, ruin and suicide. The 
only real friend of peace is poverty, and since the art of printing 
was called in aid of war, poverty itself can no longer be 
wholly trusted. It may be that a Genevan Talleyrand is lack- 
ing, that some mind of his calibre could guide and control this 
European maison de santé. But that great man could rely on 
support which was permanent. Who can say so much for any of 
those at Geneva to-day? Prime and Foreign Ministers, in 
France or Germany, even in Italy the latter come and go like 
leaves driven before the wind. The only permanent figures are 
some like Lord Cecil or M. Politis, to whom experience has 
added wisdom, but who have no responsibility for the advice 
they tender, and no power with which to enforce it. 

I see but little reason to blame the British Government for the 
present impasse. To give a lead which none will follow is merely 
folly. Britain’s action over munitions for the East is a case 
in point. To disarm unilaterally, in whole or in part, is 
impossible, and as no other country has dared single-handed to 
follow the example of Denmark, I cannot see how the British 
Government could do much more than it has done. 
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Let us turn our minds homewards. We must not overlook or 
over-estimate the by-election at Rotherham. In considering that 
most recent manifestation of popular opinion we must remember 
that there has been in that district a tradition of radicalism 
for decades. So far as one can judge by newspaper reports the 
only issue was how much money, and on what easy terms, was 
to be allowed to unemployed persons. There were no questions 
such as ‘‘ Ottawa ”’ or ‘‘ Geneva,’’ or anything political, educa- 
tional, or religious. It was an issue not of mind, but of pocket. 
But regarded objectively it provides some interesting specula- 
tion. Forty years ago, before the days of Labour representation, 
the Miners’ Committee at Rotherham asked me to stand as their 
nominee at the selection of a Parliamentary Candidate. I agreed, 
but the ‘‘ Chapels ’’ were too strong for us. At that time coal 
could be bought at the pithead for a few shillings a ton, the 
miner was earning thirty to thirty-five shillings a week, 
the owner was a millionaire, and there were practically no un- 
employed. In order to put the pit owner and pit worker on a 
more equal footing the trade unions of miners raised wages. 
Who can blame them? Thereupon the owner raised the price of 
coal, the railways raised their fares, and so on. Later on, the 
railways went farther and built larger engines and larger trucks. 
Shipowners began to substitute oil for coal, and the private 
consumer insisted on economical grates, or gas rings. As the 
price of the commodity rose, unemployment also began, and has 
increased. The process of decreasing demand or substituting 
one material for another is ever increasing. Thus this year the 
L.M.S. Railway can run a locomotive from London to Birming- 
ham with Diesel engines and fuel, for only 6s. 5d. for running 
costs. The engine itself costs only a fraction of the expense of 
the older type of locomotive. Similarly a Birmingham firm of 
engineers is supplying by the thousand a new type of kitchen 
grate which reduces the amount of coal required from thirty to 
four tons a year. Now the moral of this reminiscence is this. 
While the eventual revival of trade may be taken for granted, 
it is not going to be a revival which is going to reduce the 
volume of unemployment so much as is hoped for. 

The volume and value of material bears none of the old rela- 
tion to number of hands employed. The output of man is static 
—the output by machinery is dynamic. If the Rotherham 
political victory is properly considered by Labour sympathisers 
it will be seen to be an economic defeat. Labour has insisted 
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that the unemployed shall be paid an allowance larger than is 
required if he is to be induced to return to work, and larger 
than can be paid out of present profits of employed labour and 
capital. If Labour returns to power, an increased amount of 
unemployment allowance will follow too, the price of employed 
labour will rise to keep pace with that of unemployed labour, 
consumers will invent further labour-saving devices, and so 
unemployment, quite unconnected with briskness or slackness of 
trade, will recommence. 

But the amount of unemployment wages is not the only aspect 
of any unemployment which counts. The failure to be occupied, 
the failure—as in thousands of cases—ever to have been occupied, 
to have no means of, or skill in earning your livelihood is yet 
more soul-depressing. Here I think the Government might so 
easily have done better, and have insisted that no payment 
should be made through or by public authorities save in return 
for work done. Relief work done for the sake of nominal con- 
formity with Treasury requirements is as bad as no work. Rigid 
observance of the rule that no individual must benefit directly 
by public expenditure can be as injurious and obsolete as public 
corruption used to be. I see no reason why the taxpayer who 
provides the Government share of the dole should not be per- 
mitted, on showing public advantage in the permission, to 
employ out-of-work labour on a wage divided between himself 
and the public authority in proportion as each benefits. Mr. 
Lloyd George suggested this should be applied to the case of 
agricultural labour. I agree, but why not also to slum clearance 
by the private owner, to forestry planting, or to land reclama- 
tion as in Holland? It is not a time when we can be bound 
by ordinary rules of bureaucratic good government. Common 
sense, coupled with large control of public funds, as contrasted 
with meticulous interference, would enable quite an appreciable 
number of persons to be brought into work again, and results 
beneficial to the country would accrue. There is, moreover, in 
favour of such a method of providing work this consideration. 
Everyone knows the appearance and the output of men on relief 
work, the slow, dragging movement, the indifference of the 
ganger to quality of work done, the half-ashamed, half-defiant 
attitude of those actually at work. But put the same men to 
some private contract and a new spirit animates them all. So I 
think it would be now. Subsidise the builder, or the farmer, or 
the landowner to pay the wages forced on him and on the public 
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by trade-union policy, require him to satisfy the public authority 
that the scheme promotes the public interest as well as the 
private, and that the money received has been spent on the proper 
object, and you will get good value out of promoter, scheme and 
labour alike. We cannot, in fairness to the taxpayer, who has 
with much patience and some measure of goodwill found so 
much money for public assistance, let any further portion of 
his contributions be thrown into the quagmire of idleness, because 
theorists and socialists are alike governed by sentiment. 

There is one suggestion I should like to put forward. Tariffs 
are going out of favour; reparations will never again be paid; 
every excuse will be sought to evade or escape the payment of 
international debt, capital or interest ; trade is everywhere con- 
tracting and its expansion is universally admitted to be vital to 
the restoration of prosperity ; the reciprocity value of quotas and 
duties is found to be very doubtful. Is there any valid reason 
why we, who are large creditors of most nations, and large 
traders with all, should not say to our debtors: ‘‘ You cannot 
pay your debt to us; we may not sell, by your customs arrange- 
ments, our goods to you; we are both poorer as a consequence ; 
we will cancel your debt to us if you will cancel your tariff 
against us. We only ask from you the unhindered right to offer 
our goods to your people, and to sell them if they suit your fancy 
and your purse. So long as this double arrangement lasts we 
will write off year by year of your debt a percentage equivalent to 
the percentage reduction of your tariff.’? This is merely a crude 
outline of a proposal which seems possible, reasonable and pro- 
ductive, and which offers a considerable measure of escape from 
a situation which the governments, the parliaments, the Press 
and the public sentiment of the entire world unite in describing 
as more dangerous to modern civilisation than any other known 
crisis. What the Government most lacks is courage and imagi- 
nation, the essential attributes of greatness. 

CHARLES E. HOBHOUSE. 


THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS. 
W HEN Bismarck took Alsace-Lorraine from France 


without reference to the wishes of its inhabitants, 

Gladstone was the only statesman in high place who 
urged that Europe should register its protest. He realised that a 
wrong was being committed which threatened the future happi- 
ness and safety of all the other countries of the continent. 
He failed, and in Lord Acton’s words ‘‘ the towers of Stras- 
bourg dominated the politics of Europe,’’ until the World War 
and the post-War treaties redressed the wrong. What effect the 
protest would have had, could it have been made, we cannot 
know, but it would have deeply influenced the international rela- 
tions of the European Powers, and even the internal history of 
Germany itself. It would have marked a definite stage in the 
recognition that such actions cannot be isolated and that the 
interests of all countries are concerned. 

That recognition of a common interest is now enshrined in 
the Covenant of the League, and an attempt has been made to 
apply it to the Manchurian dispute. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the unity of the whole world and the impossibility of 
cutting off any part of it from the body politic. It is not only 
the solemn obligations of the Covenant which make it of such 
great importance, though in these the safety and prosperity of 
all are concerned, but there is also, in any case, a common 
interest clearly realised in all countries by all those who have 
available sufficient imagination and common sense. ‘The rela- 
tions of China and Japan, the evolution of Japan herself, and 
the whole tremendous problem of the future of China are 
obviously bound up in what is taking place in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. All nations with Far Eastern commitments 
are immediately affected, especially the British Commonwealth 
and the two Powers outside the League, Russia and the United 
States, who have thus shown a greater disposition to co-operate 
with it in this matter than at any other period of its history. 

The Manchurian dispute, as all those who have inquired into 
it admit, is a difficult one. The Assembly has specially endorsed 
the finding of the Lytton Commission that the “‘ issues involved 
in this conflict are not as simple as they are often represented 
to be. They are, on the contrary, exceedingly complicated, and 
only an intimate knowledge of all the facts, as well as of their 
historical background, should entitle anyone to express a 
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definite opinion upon them.’’ They involve a specially difficult 
chapter of diplomacy, parts of which are not yet fully explored, 
and peculiarly difficult legal problems on which experts may 
well hesitate to pronounce too definitely. The country at stake 
is only recently developed, its material wealth is only partially 
known, the majority of its inhabitants are illiterate peasants 
without recognised institutions for the expression of their 
wishes. Most of them are recent colonists, and there is that 
restlessness and sense of instability inevitably associated with 
a pioneer territory. Mingled with this rawness are Manchu and 
Mongol elements, relics of an earlier age and fast disappearing 
before the Chinese invasion, but still not without some influence 
on the course of events. 

Yet the world has been better able to make up its mind as to 
the merits of this complicated dispute than on any other similar 
occasion. ‘The machinery of the League has gradually revealed 
the essentials and made them clear to public opinion. It has 
not only established a firm basis of fact, but has disentangled 
the main points in such a manner that they can be understood 
by all who are able to make a reasonable effort of the intelligence. 

In the first place the Chinese character of Manchuria and the 
presumption that its inhabitants do not want to be governed, 
directly or indirectly, by Japanese has been clearly established. 
Indeed, whatever happens in the immediate future, Manchuria 
must remain Chinese. Its twenty-eight million Chinese in- 
habitants will take care of that fact, for no one has been able 
to subvert the Chinese attachment to their language and social 
institutions wherever they have once established themselves as 
a compact mass of people. On the one hand, by their industry, 
hard living and endurance they prevent competition from other 
races, on the other their deeply-rooted habits of life prevent 
them from assimilation, however little they control the higher 
political and economic machinery of the country in which they 
dwell. This does not mean that they are attached to any 
particular form of government of China. Many of them have 
fled from the bad government of local tyrants or even bandits. 
Probably few of them care much for the ideology of the Kuo 
Min Tang. But they are, and will remain, Chinese, deeply 
attached to their mother country by the strongest of all human 
emotions. 

Manchuria has, however, always been separated from China 
in the political sense. The Wall is a symbol of a real division. 
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Even after the territory was thrown open to colonisation, and 
this was made possible by the economic exploitation of its 
resources by Russia and Japan, Manchuria was not incorporated 
in the political system of China by simply changing its name 
into the Three Eastern Provinces. Its recent rulers always put 
the interests of Manchuria first and only interfered in China to 
protect them. Chang Tso Lin, it is true, occupied Peking and 
established control over part of North China, and the 
Assembly’s report has emphasised the fact that “‘ his armies 
did not invade China as if it were a foreign country, but merely 
as participants in the civil war. Through all its wars and 
periods of ‘ independence ’ Manchuria remained an integral part 
of China.’’? But Chang Tso Lin never ceased to regard Man- 
churia as outside the Chinese struggle, and in a sense only went 
to Peking to safeguard his own territory from attack. This 
attitude he made clear to me when I discussed the problem with 
him in his palace in Peking in 1927. Had it been followed by his 
son the present situation would not have arisen. But in spite 
of the counsels of those who wished well to China, Chang 
Hsueh Liang insisted on recognising the unity in a political 
sense of Manchuria with China, and allowed therefore a new 
aspect to be given to his relations with the Japanese. In view 
of the weakness of China wise statesmanship would have allowed 
the problem of the future of Manchuria to sleep, as far as 
possible, until it could have been handled with better prospects 
of a Chinese solution. But the young Chinese who surrounded 
the young marshal were conscious of a grievance and inspired 
with the new nationalism, and he yielded to their advice. The 
result was to provoke Japan to action to safeguard her economic 
interests. As the Lytton Report clearly demonstrated, the only 
solution for Manchuria is a régime in which its freedom from 
Chinese political domination is secured while its recognition as 
part of China is fully maintained. 

Japan’s rights and interests were won by the expenditure 
of much blood and treasure, and she is right in claiming that, if 
she did not possess them, it is in the hands of Russia, not in 
those of China, that they would now lie. Through the splendid 
administration of the South Manchurian Railway she has made 
possible the development of the country and the immigration of 
the Chinese, with great profit to herself. The progress and 
prosperity of the whole territory depended on the extension of 
the means of transport, and both Japanese and Chinese sought 
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to build railways in such a manner as to further their own 
interests. The Japanese desired lines running east to west 
which would depend upon and feed, but not compete with, their 
own system. The Chinese planned lines running north to south 
with outlets separate from the Japanese system, and with great 
diplomatic and financial ingenuity accomplished a part of their 
purpose. Yet with goodwill there was plenty of room for both 
in so vast a country, as in 1929 I heard Mr. Matsuoka himself 
declare. But in 1929 the profits of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way were four million pounds. Since then they have steadily 
declined owing to the economic depression. “This fact was one 
of the main reasons for Japanese action, for it meant that the 
financial forces connected with the railway were ready to 
support the plans of the militarists who were concerned with 
questions of security and prestige. Some solution of the railway 
question was, and is, necessary, in order that Japanese and 
Chinese may combine together harmoniously in Manchuria. But 
it was one which could have been treated in several different ways 
with fair prospect of success if Japan had not decided to use 
force to settle it. 

She did so after using considerable ingenuity in providing an 
excuse. But, if the facts of the ‘‘ incident ’’ of September 18th, 
1931, as they are known to the military authorities of the Powers 
most interested, have not yet been entirely disclosed, its true 
nature has been fully established. The tests of intention which 
the Covenant supplies have revealed quite clearly the ‘‘ aggres- 
sion’? of Japan. ‘There has been a unanimity of judgment, 
which could hardly have been expected. In the special 
Assembly of 1933 forty-two nations adopted the long-considered 
report of their Committee of Nineteen, which, in effect, con- 
demned Japan, without a dissentient voice, only Siam of those 
present abstaining from voting from considerations of prudence. 
Never before in the history of the world has a great Power been 
subjected to such a process. It is clear that the Japanese people 
have felt keenly the humiliation of the position, however little 
they are ready to accept the recommendation that they should 
abandon their maintenance of the puppet state of ‘‘ Manchu- 
kuo’’ and negotiate a new settlement with China under the 
auspices of the League. By so acting they could guarantee the 
autonomy of Manchuria, while still leaving Chinese sovereignty 
intact, and fully safeguard the economic interests which have 
caused their intervention. But clearly they have no intention of 
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doing so, and their occupation of Jehol shows that they intend 
to consolidate the position which they have won by force of 
arms. 

The Covenant is more vague on the action necessary if a 
Member refuses to carry out its promises. The sanctions of 
Article XVI only come into force if war has been resorted to 
as well as a breach of obligation committed. Japan has, of course, 
been carrying on war against China, but since she has not called 
her actions by that name, it can be held that war does not in 
fact exist, and that there is no necessity to put the sanctions 
into operation. No doubt this legal quibble is convenient, but 
it is far better to recognise clearly that the reason why the 
logical consequences do not follow upon Japan’s action is because 
it is impossible to coerce her at this moment. It is, of course, 
open to the Powers to institute a world boycott and some people 
imagine that by this means she would be immediately forced to 
surrender. But clearly such a boycott is not only intensely diffi- 
cult to institute without recourse to war, but Japan might prefer 
to regard it as war or to make reprisals which would render war 
inevitable. In such a case it must be recognised that her 
strategic position makes her impregnable for a considerable 
period. ‘The interests and possessions of the other Powers in 
the Far East are at her mercy. She can occupy Shanghai and 
capture Hong Kong before an attempt can be made to redress 
the balance of power in Far Eastern waters. The Washington 
treaties make it almost impossible to fight across the oceans. 
Doubtless, if the Great Powers were to devote all their energies 
to the task and organise their naval and aerial power with the 
sole object of overcoming Japanese resistance, in time this 
could be done. But is it possible to contemplate Britain and the 
United States devoting all their energies to such a course with 
the world in the condition in which it is to-day? Obviously, at 
the moment Japan is in a position to carry through her pro- 
gramme without molestation from outside. 

If such are the circumstances it is surely better that they 
should be openly avowed rather than that refuge should be taken 
in subterfuges. Nor does it follow that the world is without 
means of pressure which may, if utilised with diplomatic skill, 
gradually wear down even the determination and pride of the 
Japanese people. So long as the forty-two nations remain united 
and are supported by Russia and the United States to the same 
degree as at present, Japan remains in a moral isolation, which 
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has also important economic and financial consequences. If 
“Manchukuo ”’ remains unrecognised and Japan’s position as 
legally insecure as to-day, her task is still exceedingly difficult. 
There are, indeed, a group of Chinese round Pu Yi, the puppet 
ruler, who dream of utilising the situation to re-establish him 
once more on the Dragon throne. But such an adventure would 
only draw Japan further into the morass, and it is hard to 
believe that even the most chauvinistic elements in her govern- 
ment really contemplate it. Once she moved into China proper 
inside the Wall, she would set in motion forces which she could 
neither control nor defy. 

The one expedient which the British Government sought to 
use, an embargo on the export of arms to both parties, was 
amazingly muddle-headed, though doubtless well intended. It 
was obviously a result of that conflict between conscience and 
interest which has often made British policy somewhat incom- 
prehensible. It had no effect on Japan, disturbed China, and 
met with no response in the rest of the world. It ignored the 
patent fact that Japan had been condemned by the League while 
China had not. It broke down the unity of action, which it is 
so essential to preserve and which the Assembly itself had recog- 
nised as the principal weapon to be employed against Japan. 
From such negative methods little help can be expected in the 
present crisis. 

The Members of the League cannot, therefore, carry out at 
this moment their obligations to protect China from the aggres- 
sion of which Japan has been guilty. They are all the more 
bound, therefore, to do what they can to compensate her for this 
wrong. The Assembly has reaffirmed the conclusion of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry that ‘‘ the final requisite for a satisfactory 
solution is temporary international co-operation in the internal 
reconstruction of China.’’ It is in this way that compensation can 
- be made to the Chinese people for the injury done to them and a 
means found to redress the balance of the Far Eastern world. 
Had President Wilson lived and the United States joined the 
League, it was his intention that the problem of China should 
be one of the first things which should be tackled by it. But 
as it was, Chinese questions were placed on the agenda of the 
Washington Conference at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, and though something was accomplished there was no 
machinery by which continuous and effective action could be 
taken. The result was delay and confusion, and the loss of that 
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opportunity to help China which Sun Yat Sen would have 
welcomed, and which would have prevented great suffering. 
Something was done by that change in British policy which 
Sir Austen Chamberlain carried through with so much courage 
and success. But it was not until nearly ten years had passed 
that the problem of China began to be seriously considered at 
Geneva, too late to produce conditions which would have made 
the present situation in Manchuria impossible. The call for 
action is now even more urgent than before, and if the oppor- 
tunity be seized the present difficulties may be turned to good 
account. 

For, as Chiang Kaishek clearly realises, the Manchurian 
question, though injurious and humiliating to China, is not the 
greatest danger which threatens her. ‘The failure to produce 
an ordered central government has caused a recrudescence of 
Communism, which though temporarily checked, has organised 
itself in a wide area. To this expedient large parts of China 
may turn if help can come in no other way. ‘To prevent it has 
been one of the main objects of the present Government of 
China, but in order to succeed economic and financial resources 
are needed and technical and administrative assistance on a much 
larger scale than are yet secured. If only a small fraction 
of the money which has been poured into South America and 
Europe during the last decade had been available to China far 
greater results could have been obtained. Even in the midst of 
continual civil war China has maintained her credit far better 
than most other debtor countries, and the opportunities for 
large and imaginative constructive work are now greater there 
than in any other country in the world. 

It is in this direction that the States who have accepted the 
Assembly’s recommendation should find their answer to Japan. 
If they are moved by a common purpose and accept a common 
obligation they should be able to convince China of their good 
faith. If the Governments take action and utilise the machinery 
of the League financial resources could easily be found. The 
financial Consortium has done good work in preventing loans 
being made to China for destructive purposes. But its action 
has been purely negative. It should be the business of the 
League to work out a programme of constructive action, finan- 
cial, economic, administrative. Governments should lend their 
best civil servants to assist in the process. Even military and 
naval assistance should not be withheld if it is clearly necessary. 
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Through the League these efforts could be made without en- 
dangering the political sovereignty of China or subjecting her 
to the domination of one Power or even of a group of Powers. 
She would repay the expenditure far better than Austria or 
Chile. Through the League some efforts of this kind had 
already been begun when the Manchurian question diverted all 
attention in another direction. They should be resumed, recon- 
stituted and intensified. The reconstruction of China should 
be made one of the first charges in that common effort which is 
necessary at this moment to sustain the economic structure of 
the world. By such a process China can be made strong enough 
to protect her own interests, and the Manchurian problem will 
then bear a different aspect. Indeed, long before the process is 
completed Japan will claim to take part in it. Then will be the 
opportunity to demand that she reconsider her position towards 
the recommendations of the Assembly. 
C. K. WEBSTER. 


Vous CXL. 26 


A’ BLOODLESS” REVOLUTION: 
A MOMENTOUS revolution has occurred in Germany 


since the New Year, ominous both for Germany and for 

Europe; a parliamentary democracy based upon the 
principles of legality, both within and without the frontiers of 
Germany, has been replaced by a régime based upon the 
principles of Machtpolitik, and of Machtpolitik relentlessly 
interpreted. Only in December the gentle inclination to the 
Left made by the Chancellor of the moment, General von 
Schleicher, had seemed to show that reaction had failed, for its 
most capable servant had, with ministerial experience, repented of 
retrogression. By returning to the settlement policy of the spring 
of 1932 and by other gestures-of the kind he had himself taken up 
the réle for which in March 1930 he had cast Dr. Briining. Since 
then what appears like the petulant inconsequence of destiny has 
not merely reversed the picture, but torn it to shreds. Hitler, as 
I heard an acute observer remark, has won, not by marching 
bravely on Berlin, but by slipping, as it were, on a banana-skin, 
into office. It is common talk that President von Hindenburg 
regarded him as fitter to be a postman than a premier ; the presi- 
dial ministers of the preceding Cabinets took an identical view. 
One fact and two accidents seem, au fond, responsible for his 
triumph, both accidents so fortuitous as to require the most rigid 
determinist to fit them into the logic of history. 

The causal fact was that the East Prussian landowners would 
no more surrender their bankrupt estates for a social purpose to 
a nationalistic and Protestant General than to the Catholic 
leader. And in the last case, for all his honourable intentions, 
the President was both an East Prussian landowner and the key- 
stone to the democratic constitution, which, without his loyalty, 
might crumble to nothing. The Junker excuses were pathetically 
transparent. Last spring the project of settling unemployed 
upon bankrupted estates could be denounced as a Vatican 
conspiracy for the invasion of East Prussia by Catholics whose 
hostility to their Polish co-religionists might not be complete. 
Yet the Polish menace, it was said, made the strengthening of 
the frontier a necessity. When Schleicher took up the matter 
to combine the social with the military solution, the Junkers 
had discovered that the unemployed are often Communists, and 
as such ought to remain more or less under lock and key in the 
towns. And should they not already be corrupted, to settle poor 
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townsmen on the land in a time of agricultural depression was 
almost a plot to make them into Communists, who would then 
pervert the morality of the indigenous peasants. The whole idea 
had become a shocking one, and yet only three or four months 
before, the establishment of the ‘‘ National Athletic Board ’’ was 
demanded in reactionary circles in order to save young people 
from the demoralisation of urban unemployment. 

Now the Junkers, indirectly represented by Papen and Hugen- 
berg and the Nationalist party, had failed in November because 
they had no popular following, until the unholy alliance between 
Papen and Hitler was made possible by these two fatal accidents, 
the Gregor Strasser fiasco in December and the putsch rumour 
at the end of January. Gregor Strasser had been widely recog- 
nised as Hitler’s ablest lieutenant—a ‘“‘ socially-minded ’’ man— 
and, sobered by the loss of two million votes on November 6th, 
the more moderate elements in the Nazi party were willing, 
under his leadership, to work with Schleicher. Practical expe- 
rience had inclined both men towards the Left, away from the 
hoarse chauvinism of many of their friends. Schleicher felt the 
importance of organised labour, while Strasser was anxious to 
develop the socialistic sections of his party’s programme. Some- 
how—no one outside the group of men concerned can know 
exactly how—Strasser moved too soon, and exposed himself to 
the attacks of Hitler’s more fanatical friends. He was virtually 
expelled from the party as a renegade, and his enemies, Goring 
and Goebbels, captured Hitler for the policy of queering 
Schleicher’s pitch. The Nazi forces were thus purged of 
* rationalism,’? and a rapprochement with the Junkers and 
Hugenberg, a return to the Harzburg alliance on a thoroughly 
chauvinist basis, came into sight, although Nazis and Nation- 
alists had been furiously reviling one another since the summer. 
It is to be presumed that Hitler’s financial difficulties had also 
been accommodated. Since Schleicher was thus robbed of any 
hope of conciliating the Reichstag, Hindenburg was persuaded 
to refuse him the right to dissolve again, and so to compel him 
to resign. Yet Hitler was still very unwilling to come into a 
Coalition Cabinet with the Nationalist element directing the 
President ; and it seems fairly certain that intriguers—the Presi- 
dent of the Herrenklub was soon boasting of his share in the 
matter—deliberately circulated rumours that the Army’s leaders 
intended to seize power. In this way Hitler was persuaded that 
he might for ever lose his chance. On January 30th, therefore, 
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the National Coalition took office with Hitler as Chancellor, and 
the Nazis announced the advent of Das Dritte Reich. 

The President and his friends set great store by the appoint- 
ment of Papen as Vice-Chancellor, and they refused to hand 
over Foreign Office, Treasury or Army to Nazi ministers; they 
could scarcely refuse the Interior too. Since the Reich ministers, 
last July, had seized control of the Prussian administration, in 
addition to the Reich Home Office, that of Prussia was going 
begging for a ‘‘ commissariat ’’ chief. In circumstances of such 
a kind, with revolution nascent, the Prussian Home Office, which 
controlled the police of Prussia, and the Reich Home Office, 
which might claim to override the other States in police admini- 
stration, were the key positions. When the Nazi leaders, Frick 
and Goring, became respectively Reich Minister of the Interior 
and Prussian Minister of the Interior, the Nazi revolution was 
potentially accomplished. Only the Army could then, or can 
now, restrain it, and the longer the Army hesitates, the more 
powerless it becomes. It is notorious that the essence of a modern 
revolution is to seize control of the personnel of police and civil 
service, not in winning battles, electoral or actual, since such 
victories are the effect, not the cause, of the others. ; 

Captain Goring is a man of ruthless ambition. He knew no 
hesitation in making the potential into an actual and—he claims 
—a bloodless revolution. The driving-force in the last month has 
undoubtedly been Goring’s, with Frick in support, and with 
Hitler to provide the music, so to speak, and Papen the manners. 
Goring should go down to history as one of the few quite logical 
revolutionaries who had almost less hesitation than a Jesuit or a 
Communist with regard to his means because he did not question 
the desirability of his end. Propaganda, an essential part of his 
equipment, had three important branches: Hitler’s demagogy, 
the elaborate organisation of pageantry, and the declamations 
of the Nazi Press, especially the savageries of Goebbels as editor 
of the Angriff. Daily assertions that all Communists and 
Socialists are bestial murderers and all Nazis persecuted heroes, 
and that anyone who is not Nazi or Nationalist is inferior, im- 
moral and indistinguishable from the Marxists, supplied an all- 
extensive justification. All officials suspected of loyalty to the 
Weimar Constitution were expelled. From the beginning of the 
“free? election campaign, all but the newspapers associated 
with the Government parties were wholly or partially suppressed. 
The Prussian police received orders to strike remorselessly at 
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Captain Géring’s enemies, and to dare no opposition to his 
friends. It is hardly in the nature of this man to have many 
friends of very lofty character; moreover the provocative 
behaviour of uniformed Nazis, and the provocative character of 
their demonstrations in working-class areas where their appear- 
ance was intended to suggest the destruction of the working 
class as a political entity, have become indisputable. 

Yet Captain Goring required something more, and the Reich- 
stag conveniently went up in flames six days before the elections 
of March sth. Whether he merely wanted a scapegoat, or 
whether he really regarded the Communist party in Germany as 
dangerous to his own, it is perhaps difficult to tell. He has 
certainly known how to exploit the situation so as to break the 
Communist machine. It would not be just to suggest, without 
supporting the suggestion, that the burning of the Reichstag 
was not all that the Government sought to imply. In the Tage- 
buch (a well-known weekly now published at Munich) of March 
4th, there is an article which juxtaposes, with an admirable 
calm, certain facts. For instance, on February 24th the Karl- 
Liebknecht-Haus, headquarters of the Communists, was occu- 
pied by the police. Plans were discovered, it was subsequently 
announced, for the Communist Revolution to break out through 
incendiarist action in public buildings on the night of February 
a7th to 28th. Yet on that night the Prussian authorities left the 
Reichstag in charge of merely the two night-watchmen of normal 
times. Secondly, the incendiarist, Van der Liibbe, having shown 
the most extraordinary skill in preparing the fire and in entering 
and leaving the building in order to do so, yet, when the fire 
had once begun, stayed around almost as if he wished to court 
the police. Thirdly, it is possible that such a man would as soon 
lie as speak the truth. If his passport is genuine, there seems 
no particular reason to doubt the declaration of the Dutch Com- 
munist party (March 1st) that Van der Liibbe is a renegade. 
This is confirmed by messages quoted in The Times from Prague 
to the effect that he was calling himself a Nazi in Meissen last 
summer. ‘The Dutch declaration further asserts that the man 
arrested in the Reichstag, according to the official description, 
is not Van der Liibbe at all. The ‘‘ confession ”’ of this creature 
was interpreted so as to justify the imprisonment of all the 
Communist leaders in Germany, and so as to implicate the all 
too gentle Social Democrats. Even the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, a newspaper which until Das Dritte Reich stood well 
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to the Right but is now left high and dry with little to the 
Left of it, pointed out in its leading article that “ Intellectuals 
in Berlin know, of course, that part of the material published as 
having been taken in the Karl-Liebknecht-Haus, was taken from 
pamphlets which have been on sale for fourteen years, and until 
quite recently, in any good bookshop, the outbursts of sadistical 
hacks without any political value or real danger. The people, 
however, are ignorant of this and have become hysterical about 
the whole Marxist nightmare, not least because Adolf Hitler 
knew how to make good use of it in his speeches.”’ 

It is difficult to ignore Captain Goring’s debt to the Com- 
munists or to belittle his soldierly appreciation of the quick 
offensive. He hastily borrowed the Communist plans for the 
night of February 27th and 28th, and cried aloud the next morn- 
ing against the ‘‘ Reign of Terror ’’ which menaced Germany 
and the world. It was, of course, the imminence of his own reign 
of terror which he so cleverly detected. The private armies of 
the ministerial parties were promptly enrolled as auxiliary 
police, to ensure a ‘‘ free’ election; the Nazi storm troopers 
were, however, greatly to predominate over the Stahlhelmers 
enlisted, which, in view of the street brawls of the last year or 
so, was not reassuring for any but Nazis. The placards of the 
Opposition parties were torn down, while their leaders were 
taken to prison to be detained without trial, or legal advice, or 
the capacity to communicate with the outside world. Groups of 
Nazi storm troopers are known to have gone round beating up 
and arresting Communists and pacifists during the nights imme- 
diately preceding the election. It is often asserted by the present 
German Government that the worst outrages have been due to 
Communist roughs dressed as Nazis. It is obviously possible 
that such things have occurred; there are a few Communists 
among the police for that matter, but one could scarcely 
make the Communists responsible for all the activities of the 
police. 

One wondered why the “‘ free ”’ election of March 5th was held 
at all. It provided, perhaps, a subtler method of bullying the 
Left, and an old man’s oath must still be respected although a 
Parliamentary majority is something of an embarrassment to the 
denouncers of the parliamentarism of the last ‘‘ fourteen years.’? 
The efficacy of this Fourteen Years’ legend is, in part, explained 
by the preponderance in the Nazi movement of very young people 
who simply do not remember that the Cabinet Ministers since 
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1918 have been predominantly moderates or conservatives with 
relatively few Social Democrats. With the results of the elections 
of March sth the fait accompli was unmistakably announced ; 
that quite so much had been accomplished in south-west Germany 
was at first something of a surprise. The peasants had been, as 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung suggested, very susceptible to 
the Red Plot in Berlin scare; one gathers that they did good 
business selling to the Nazis the free food distributed in the 
towns. Yet when one considers the circumstances in which the 
election was fought, it is, if less relevant to the immediate situa- 
tion, more remarkable that the urban working class was scarcely 
shaken in its voting, with leaders in prison, or in hiding, or— 
among the Socialists—wavering. It is true that the Communists 
lost a million votes, but it is far more surprising that nearly five 
million people still voted for the party. The Socialists lost a 
little here and gained a little there. The Centre held fast, and, 
in the two great industrial districts around Coblenz and Cologne 
where the Nazis were not top, it was still the Catholics, thanks 
to the Christian trade unions, who headed the poll. 

The chief result of the elections was that within the next few 
days Dr. Frick took over the police administration, that is 
all actual power, throughout non-Prussian Germany, beginning 
with the Hanse towns and Hesse, and ending with Bavaria. 
This was equivalent to the installation of the Nazis; Hamburg 
expressed an interesting preference for military rule, Baden 
demurred for a moment to the hoisting of the Nazi flag, Saxony 
hastened to surrender on her own terms, but the fact everywhere 
remained the same. In Prussia electioneering continued, since 
communal elections had to be held. ‘The savagery of all the 
propaganda must, I think, be unexampled ; lest the social spirit 
it engenders should wane, a Ministry of Propaganda is to be 
established under Goebbels’ direction. In the meantime Captain 
Géring and Count Helldorf, who has officially declared that for 
every Nazi casualty three Communists will be killed, are keeping 
things going. 

If words bred only words it might be unjust to call the new 
régime in Germany terroristic. The overriding of all ordinary 
legality by an authority which can, after all, point to some sort 
of constitutional authorisation may be inevitable for a time. But 
quite apart from the curious circumstances of the Reichstag fire, 
evidence is piling up to an alarming extent of every kind of 
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intimidation and of countless examples of brutality whose perpe- 
tration can serve no political purpose, whatever. Storm troop 
men have taken to standing outside large-scale stores in Berlin 
to prevent entry with the announcement that Germans do not buy 
from Jews or profiteers or whatever it is. This is positively 
encouraged by Goring (see Essen speech, March roth), but many 
poor people are greatly distressed by having to buy more 
expensively. Some Storm troop men have official licences to deal 
with anyone of whom they disapprove, with immunity for any 
crime they commit in ‘“ self-defence.’? Not only Communists, 
but many Socialists, pacifists, Jews, Catholics and Democrats 
live under threats of one kind or another, and they are virtually 
defenceless, since many Storm troopers are enrolled as auxiliary 
police, and the rest behave as if they were, and no one will 
prevent them. When complaints are made, for instance, by 
American representatives on behalf of molested American Jews, 
the official answer is, as I have suggested, that the ill-treatment 
is the work of Communists disguised in brown shirts, together 
with a speech from Goring to the effect that this sort of thing 
is only to be expected. Persecution is taking many forms, from 
depriving people of their livelihood and their entire peace of 
mind, to actual torture. ‘This is not irresponsible talk. It is 
established, beyond any real doubt, that at several known 
addresses in Berlin there are houses to which Storm troopers 
take their helpless victims, subject them to every imaginable 
insult, beat them with dog-whips and dose them with castor oil 
till they are spitting blood and fall unconscious. ‘There are 
doubtless other houses not yet known, and similar outrages in 
other towns. When the torturers have done their work, if the 
victims still live, the Communists among them are handed over 
to be imprisoned by the police, the others are sent home, sworn 
to silence under threat of death. If only Communists suffered 
in this way, it would be a little less intolerable, since their 
creed, while placing them outside the law, justifies ruthless 
behaviour. But it is known that members of the Reichsbanner, 
an organisation founded not long ago for the defence of the 
republican state, have also been treated in this fashion. Some- 
times it is merely a matter of the unbridling of personal grudges. 
One is slow, perhaps too slow, to believe this sort of thing, but 
foreign journalists hear daily of such incidents; the difficulty 
is to get them into the open. In Germany this is, of course, out 
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of the question. When the Berliner Tageblatt, in a leading 
article on March roth, wrote: 


The activities of those who are celebrating the election 
results of March 5th are not confined to the hoisting... 
of flags; rather from all parts of the Reich occurrences are 
daily reported which must fill anyone who regards law and 
order as the most important bases of the State with misgiving. 
Most of all should they cause anxiety to the men who are 
at the moment responsible for law and order in Germany : 


it was promptly suppressed. It is important that the English 
Press, as a whole, should be mobilised, for Hitler sets store by 
English friendship. Some of the English Press flatters itself that 
it prevented a massacre on the eve of the election; this may be 
true, and, if true, is admirable. But many people answer that, 
instead of one St. Bartholomew, it is a long-drawn-out massacre, 
and how can that be stopped? Certainly the first week after the 
General Election has brought no signs of gentler methods; it is 
hoped that when the local elections are over, tension may relax. 
It is perhaps true that, apart from endless processions and flag- 
hoisting, the life of the ordinary citizen has not been greatly 
disturbed. Throughout this ‘‘ bloodless ’’ revolution the Bourse 
has remained pretty steady, partly, no doubt, because Dr. 
Schacht has so far failed to shake Dr. Luther’s position as Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank. Yet the outlook for the future is 
dismally black. The National Socialist régime (and the 
Nationalist ministers seem daily less important), has nothing 
constructive to offer, and only one positive thing: the will to 
war, within Germany and without. It is not without significance 
that in Brunswick streets named after Lessing, streets with 
names like Friedensallee, are to be re-christened. The social 


programme of the Nazis is, to say the least, impracticable, and 


there remains nothing but this soldier-playing, this breeding 
of hatred, which has rather welcomed the Polish action in the 
Westerplatte. Even if one must take care no longer to think in 
terms of nineteenth-century Liberalism, I cannot think that out- 
rage can be a good foundation for any social structure. It can 
but breed corrosive hatred. 

Nowhere can one discern with any confidence the strength to 
modify or end the new régime. A political authority detested by 
the big majority of its urban workers seems hollow, but the 
trade union and Socialist offices have been occupied and con- 
fiscated far and wide. The Government hopes to incorporate the 
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trade unions on the Italian model, and the future depends upon 
what difference there may really be between Germany and Italy. 
There is no doubt that the German Fascists have more to 
destroy ; there is much doubt as to whether the passive resistance 
of the factory workers in Germany can still be effectual. It is 
said that factory morale recovered from the election tornado 
within a few days, but it is difficult not to feel exceedingly 
sceptical about it. A barbarous Prussianism seems to have 
overrun the older civilisation of Bavaria and the Rhineland, 
and some of the most authenticated stories which reach one’s ears 
sound more atrocious than war atrocities. Very liberally-minded 
people speak longingly of the anstandigkeit (decency) of the 
Hohenzollern régime to which, in 1918, they were thankful to 
say good-bye, and some kind of restoration is acquiring a new 
raison d’étre. 
OBSERVER. 
Berlin, March rath, 1933. 


EP TITS 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE 
WORLD. 


F any factors deserve singling out as the paramount causes 

of a depression aptly characterised as ‘‘ starvation in the 

midst of plenty,’”’ they are international economic disequili- 
brium and financial mistrust. The first was primarily a result 
of the complete stoppage of foreign lending by the creditor coun- 
tries of the world upon which the whole edifice of relative pros- 
perity of the years 1924-9 had been built up. The debtor 
countries found themselves faced with the problem of reducing 
their visible and invisible imports and increasing their visible 
and invisible exports to an extent sufficient to enable them to 
dispense with new loans and meet the service of the old. Ina 
world of high tariffs, of which the highest were those of the 
chief creditor country, America, the task was mostly beyond 
their powers. When this was realised, financial mistrust aggra- 
vated the position. ‘The creditor countries began to withdraw 
short-term credits from the debtor countries until the crash 
came. It started at the weakest points, but after Germany had 
been dragged in it was not long before a leading creditor country, 
but also a debtor on short-term, England, went by the board. 
Had it not been for the immense gold reserves and the very 
favourable balance of international payments of the United 
States, together with the Hoover policy of bolstering up weak- 
nesses at all costs, the American financial crisis would have 
come in the winter of 1931-2, and we might now be much farther 
on the way towards recovery. 

For, once financial confidence is undermined, once the public, 
at home or abroad, seriously doubts the solvency of a banking 
system or the stability of a currency, half measures are prac- 
tically useless. Unless something, preferably a miracle, works 
a complete change in public psychology, they merely postpone 
the evil day. But the drastic measures which are needed are in 
a democratic age too much for the courage of the politicians, 
who dare not move until catastrophe compels them to act and 
the public to accept anything and everything. Thus the history 
of the last few years shows, paradoxically, that financial collapse 
is the best ground for the re-establishment of confidence. This 
was the case in Germany, and even in Austria, where the gradual 
restoration at any rate of domestic confidence in the national 
currencies and in the banks has been a feature of the past 
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eighteen months. It was the case in Australia and perhaps to 
some extent in South America, although her financial organisa- 
tion is not highly developed. It was certainly the case in England 
and here in contrast to the countries previously mentioned, par- 
ticularly as regards the international attitude towards England, 
confidence in sterling, rather than the lack of it, is what at the 
present time causes the Bank of England and the Treasury to 
rack their brains. 

Not only have the various financial crashes brought their own 
remedies by re-establishing confidence, but great progress has 
also been made towards removing the fundamental international 
disequilibrium which was largely responsible for them. This 
was, as already suggested, mainly a disequilibrium of balances 
of payments due to the stoppage of foreign lending and the catas- 
trophic fall of prices. But the one inevitable feature of a balance 
of payments is that it must balance. Foreign credits not being 
available, stocks of gold and foreign exchange being exhausted 
by the crisis, private capital assets abroad being difficult of 
access, the current international receipts and payments of debtor 
countries had to be equal. So reparations have gone, war debts 
are going; there have been defaults, reductions of debt, transfer 
moratoria ; the standard of living in the debtor countries has been 
forced down to the minimum politically possible; but in general 
a sort of working equilibrium at a low level has been reached. 
In the creditor countries which had a surplus to invest instead 
of a deficit covered by borrowing the converse process has taken 
place. The latest estimate of the Board of Trade shows that 
Great Britain has a small deficit on her balance of payments 
which is being met by the import of capital. It is probable that 
France is in the same case; at any rate she has no longer a 
considerable surplus. Only the United States remains with a 
large credit surplus on international account. Only the United 
States is still endeavouring to collect debts without taking goods. 
The position is, of course, completely obscured by the capital 
movements resulting from the present crisis, but most authorities 
agree that America is still selling more than she buys and refus- 
ing to invest the surplus. 

Regarded from both these points of view—international equili- 
brium and financial confidence—America appears to hold the key 
position. For the two factors are intimately related. Apart from 
foreign investment, which is at present out of the question, 
America can restore her current international equilibrium in 
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various ways. She can acquiesce in default by her debtors; she 
can export less, she can reduce her tariffs and buy more foreign 
manufactured goods; and she can bring about a domestic trade 
revival and buy more raw materials. All these methods will 
probably play their part, consciously or involuntarily, but the 
last method is the most satisfactory, both for herself and the 
world, and it is entirely dependent on the restoration of financial 
confidence. This was, of course, realised by the Hoover Admini- 
stration, which has been making frantic efforts to restore it. Some 
two thousand million dollars have been vainly spent by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation on loans to weak banks and 
other enterprises without result. But no attempt was made to 
reform the system itself, which was the real root of the trouble— 
indeed, it is probable that without the stimulus of the crisis it 
would have been quite impossible to do so. The American system 
of “‘ unit banking,’’ as opposed to branch banking, is essentially 
a political product. To quote Professor Gregory in The Econo- 
mist, ‘‘ the fundamental weakness of the structure is to be found 
in the circumstance that a banking system appropriate to the 
conditions of 1860 has been imposed permanently on the country 
under the combined influence of ‘ State rights’ and of local 
small-town patriotism.’’ ‘The First National Bank of Zenith 
was doubtless a great source of pride to Babbitt, who, moreover, 
rejoiced in the assurance that the money he deposited in it would 
be loaned out in his own city and district, to support, among 
other things, the realty market on which he depended, and not 
drawn upon by an omnivorous Head Office in New York or 
Chicago. But when depression overtook Zenith, Babbitt’s realty 
market collapsed, his business practically vanished, and to crown 
it all, failures in near-by cities showed him that that proportion of 
his savings which he thought was really safe and readily realis- 
able in his bank, was in danger. His panic in these circumstances 
was not surprising. The virtual prohibition of branch banking 
rendered extremely difficult the greatest safeguard of modern 
banking: the spreading of risks. But it was by no means the 
only weakness of the system. The competition between State and 
National banks (subject to Federal Law), and the practice of 
making most loans against stock market or real estate collateral 
ran it close. The first led to a great weakening of the legislative 
safeguards designed to protect the public—the Federal regula- 
tions for the National banks being relaxed in order to enable 
them to compete on equal terms with the State banks—and the 
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second made the whole banking system excessively dependent on 
the values of property and securities. 

In addition to having an antiquated banking system, the 
United States possessed the most old-fashioned currency system 
of any leading nation. If the banking system was that of 1860, 
the currency system was, at any rate, that of 1900. America was 
until the crisis the only country on a full gold standard, instead 
of a gold bullion standard! Nowhere else was it possible to 
obtain gold coin freely for hoarding purposes or for circulation, 
instead of merely gold bars for export. As a result, even before 
the banking crisis, a considerable proportion of America’s huge 
gold holding did not form part of the banking reserve at all, but 
was wasted in safe deposits or in the pockets of the people. 
Moreover, this tendency was furthered by a unique institution, 
that of gold certificates. In America gold could, in fact, be 
hoarded in the much more convenient form of paper. Dollar for 
dollar gold had to be deposited with the Treasury against the 
certificates. This was reminiscent of the sixteenth century, 
when, at the very birth of banking, goldsmiths issued receipts 
for gold deposited with them, out of which gradually bank-notes 
developed. ‘The net result was that of the approximate total 
of 4,500 million dollars of gold in the country, only about 3,000 
million dollars were available in the vaults of the Federal 
Reserve Banks as a reserve for the banking and currency 
system. 

Up to the time of the crisis the almost archaic systems just 
described were firmly rooted in the habits and, indeed, affec- 
tions of the people. At the time of writing President 
Roosevelt’s proposals are not entirely known, but Congress has 
placed the most sweeping powers of reform in his hands. It 
seems virtually certain, however, that the currency system 
to be eventually adopted will be the gold bullion standard as 
worked by England and most other countries after the post-war 
return to gold. The drastic penalties against the hoarding of 
gold and gold certificates seem to be effective, and should even- 
tually result in the gold holdings of the country being concen- 
trated with the Federal Reserve Banks. Once this process is 
complete the Reserve system should be absolutely unassailable. 
With 4,500 million dollars worth of gold, instead of the 3,000 
million they now hold, their unused gold would amount to 
over 2,000 million dollars, which could be either exported or 
serve as the basis of 5,000 million dollars worth of new notes 
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(assuming the 4o per cent. reserve ratio to remain unchanged). 
This free gold is many times the short-term liability to foreign 
countries, so that there is no doubt of America’s ability to 
maintain the gold value of her currency in the long run, even 
if under the stress of the crisis she has for a time to resort to 
a system of exchange restrictions and similar measures some- 
times designated as the ‘‘ insolvency gold standard.”’ 

President Roosevelt’s problem in the case of the banking 
system is more difficult and complex. He has to restore confi- 
dence. This will probably not be difficult in the case of sound 
banks, which are apparently to have unlimited notes at their 
disposal against good security. But what is to happen to the 
unsound banks, mainly the small country institutions? The 
obvious solution is absorption by the sound banks. But whether 
the Democratic party, the traditional protector of State and 
local rights, can bring itself to force a complete change from 
unit to branch banking remains to be seen. Moreover, who is 
to assume the losses? If the depositor does so there is a serious 
danger of deflation. It is difficult to see how State assistance, 
as in the case of Germany, can be avoided. All this will inevit- 
ably take time. Yet, if Roosevelt succeeds—and the purely 
psychological effects of drastic action should not be forgotten— 
the concentration of hoarded gold and the restoration of confi- 
dence in the banks will give America control of her own mone- 
tary policy, a control which she has not really had since the 
depression began. For it was the ever-present fear of a run on 
the banks which neutralised the efforts of the Hoover Admini- 
stration to promote easy money and an expansion of credit. The 
banks were so frightened that as fast as the Federal Reserve 
system pumped credit into circulation they absorbed it again 
by reducing their advances and loans in order to make them- 
selves more liquid. So the hoped-for result of a rise of prices 
and a business revival could not materialise. Moreover, even 
if more drastic measures of monetary expansion had been taken, 
the only result might well have been to precipitate the flight 
from the dollar. But once the crisis is overcome it should be 
possible for America to initiate a policy of controlled monetary 
expansion while, at the same time, maintaining the gold value 
of her currency. 

In the writer’s opinion this is the most effective way in which 
America can help both herself and the world. And she is in a 
better position than any other country to do it. For she has 
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still, as we have seen, a favourable balance of payments and 
larger surplus stocks of gold. Consequently rising prices and 
greater activity in America, which should involve larger im- 
ports, particularly of raw materials, and probably also lower 
exports, would tend to balance her position vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world rather than to unbalance it. For the same reason she 
can more readily than any other country take the lead in lower- 
ing tariffs and reducing debt. If all this should result in more 
than counteracting her favourable balance of payments so that 
she begins to lose gold, well, the desirability of redistributing 
the American surplus stocks of gold is generally admitted, even 
by Americans. 

What are the prospects of development on these lines? In 
the first place it is essential for the purpose that America should 
remain on the gold standard in some form, and not start a 
competition in currency devalorisation. In spite of the assur- 
ances given by the Administration this is perhaps not yet quite 
certain and there is a large body of opinion which advocates 
devalorisation. But in view of the practice of making nearly 
all contracts in gold dollars, and of the deep-rooted attachment 
of Americans to the gold standard, it is, at any rate, extremely 
unlikely. In the second place monetary expansion is needed, 
the effects of the note-printing required to combat the crisis 
should not be exaggerated. Bank deposits are currency as much 
as bank-notes, and if bank-notes are issued to replace withdrawn 
bank deposits the total volume of means of payment remains 
unchanged. Nevertheless, the printing of notes may well create 
in people’s minds the idea that prices will rise and this gene- 
rally has the effect of speeding up the “‘ velocity of circulation,”’ 
bringing out hoards and making people spend more freely, with 
the result that prices actually do so. Furthermore, President 
Roosevelt has declared his intention of embarking on an exten- 
sive scheme of public works and of providing relief for the 
farmers and the unemployed, all of which will probably bring 
fresh purchasing power into circulation. 

Against all these factors tending towards a ‘“‘ reflationary ”’ 
extension of activity and rise of prices must be set a number of 
others tending in the opposite direction. The inevitable closing 
of a large number of banks with consequent loss and immobilisa- 
tion of deposits; the increase of taxation and reduction of 
expenditure needed to balance the budget; the need to utilise 
any recovery of the investment markets to fund the huge float- 
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ing debt of the government; the necessity of further liquida- 
tion affecting railways, real estate, mortgages and perhaps even 
the great insurance companies; all these will act as a brake 
on revival. But there is little doubt that a return of confidence 
would more than offset these factors, and they are necessary 
pre-requisites of such a return. They should steady the move- 
ment rather than prevent it. 

The President’s declarations of policy also promise action in 
the other fields mentioned. For the first time official America 
has admitted that if the country is to collect debts and export 
goods it must import their equivalent. The appointment of a 
“low tariff man ’”’ to the Treasury seems to augur a reduction 
of tariffs. Even if the official pronouncements on War Debts 
are not encouraging, these will probably settle themselves—by 
default if the Americans prefer it. But the crisis which has 
rendered Congress so malleable in the matters of banking and 
finance may perhaps soften its attitude towards European 
debtors. 

There is little doubt that the American crisis has greatly 
- improved the prospects of the World Economic Conference. As 
Mr. Keynes pointed out in his recent series of articles in The 
Times, it will be pious futility for the Conference to pass reso- 
lutions in favour of the abatement of exchange restrictions, 
standstills, tariffs, quotas. They are symptoms only. The 
Conference must act. It must, broadly speaking, supersede 
contraction by expansion. But, as we have seen, it is only 
through the crisis that America can gain real control of her 
policy and obtain the power to expand. Moreover, only bold 
leadership by the Executive, unhampered by the jealous super- 
vision of an ignorant log-rolling Legislature, can enable 
America to join in the broad international action which is essen- 
tial for success. If President Roosevelt succeeds now at home 
he should win the necessary freedom of action. 

If America in these ways gives the world an impulse towards 
recovery, instead of acting as a brake upon it, what, it may also 
be asked, are the prospects of her succeeding? We have already 
suggested that the rest of the world has slowly and painfully 
succeeded in building up a certain amount of financial confi- 
dence and in establishing a sort of international equilibrium at 
a low level. If this be true the stage is set for recovery and 
the history of past depressions leads us to believe that a strong 
enough impulse will set the machinery of world business moving 
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of its own volition. America is a country of extremes and she 


recovered remarkably quickly after the financial catastrophe of 
1907. At the best, if history repeats itself, it is not unlikely 
that the metamorphosis of a hundred and twenty million people 
—occupying, as we have seen, a key position—from pessimists 
into optimists may give us the impulse we need, and at the 
worst the bursting of the last great bubble of unsound finance 
will, at any rate, improve the prospect of another impulse 
producing the desired result. 
H. Powys GREENWOOD. 
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OR the second time within six months Greece has 
indulged in the tiresome luxury of a general election. At 
the former appeal to the people, conducted on the propor- 
tional system, on September 25th, the result was inconclusive, 
for, while the ‘‘ Liberal,’”? or Venizelist, party obtained out of 
250 seats 100, the “‘ Populars,’’ or Royalists, under Mr. Tsal- 
dares, won 95, the ‘‘ Progressives’? under Mr. Kaphandares 
15, the “‘ Agrarian-Labour ’’ party of Mr. Papanastasiou 8, the 
““ Radical-Nationalists ’’ of General Kondyles 5, the moderate 
Royalist group of ‘‘ Free Opinion ’? under General Metaxas 
3, the Communists 10, and other small groups 14 between them. 
As the only burning question before the country was that of 
finance, and as no durable Ministry could be formed by one 
party out of the above figures, a Cabinet of ‘‘ All the Talents,”’ 
an ‘‘ G%cumenical ’’ Government, as the Greeks call it, such as 
was constructed in 1877 and 1926, was the obvious solution, and 
was advocated in an eloquent appeal to all the party leaders 
by the patriotic President of the Republic, Mr. Zaimes, who 
had presided over the second of those ‘‘ Universal ’’ Cabinets. 
But Mr. Tsaldares, although, or because, he had partici- 
pated in that arrangement, refused to join in_ repeat- 
ing the experiment, despite the opinion of a section of 
his supporters. Finally, on November 4th, he formed a Coali- 
tion of three parties, his own and those of Generals Kondyles 
and Metaxas, on the understanding that the Opposition would 
grant “‘toleration’’ to his Government’s financial measures. 
Disposing of only 103 votes, Mr. Tsaldares was Prime Minister 
‘on sufferance,’’ and by ‘“‘ categorical declarations ’’ made to 
the President on September 28th and “‘ repeated in writing ”’ 
on October 3rd, as the President announced in a message to 
the people, had, in the name of his party, “‘ recognised the 
Republic unreservedly.’’ There was, therefore, no further 
question of the form of government: the ‘‘ Popular ”’ party had 
ceased to be Royalist ; the only distinction was between ‘‘ old ”’ 
and ‘“‘ new’? Republicans. The immediate consequence of this 
recognition was the dissolution of the Military League, formed 
to protect the Republic. 
The all-important task before the Tsaldares Cabinet was 
economic; but, until the eve of its fall, it never had a technical 
Finance Minister. There is a Greek proverb that ‘‘ outside 
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the dance they sing many songs’’: there are always people 
ready ‘‘to sit on the fence and slang those at the plough.” 
Eminent financial experts, who, when the ‘‘ Popular ’’ party 
was in opposition, had plans all ready for the financial regene- 
ration of Greece, declined to accept the responsibility of putting 
them into practice when Mr. Tsaldares offered them the Finance 
Ministry. For some weeks the Premier, a distinguished lawyer, 
but not a financier, was his own Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
then he succeeded in obtaining the services of a veteran polli- 
tician, whose views on the payment of interest to foreign bond- 
holders differed from those of his chief, and who, after being 
more or less in quarantine when foreign interests were under 
discussion, resigned, meking way for a well-known banker in 
the last days of the Government, defeated by 18 votes on 
January 13th, in consequence of the withdrawal by all the 
Opposition leaders of their “‘ toleration,’’ because of their sus- 
picions of the Ministers of War and Marine. As Mr. Tsaldares 
declined to reform his Cabinet on condition that the Ministries 
of War and Marine were entrusted not to politicians but to 
officers on active service inspiring general confidence, Mr. Veni- 
zelos became for the seventh time Prime Minister, forming a 
Coalition Cabinet, containing three ex-Premiers, Messrs. Kaph- 
andares, Papanastasiou and Michalakopoulos, and the leader 
of one of the “‘ Agrarian ’’ groups, Mr. Mylonas, the politician 
captured by brigands in Epeiros during the electoral campaign 
of 1928. The most satisfactory feature of this new combination 
was the reconciliation, after nearly five years’ estrangement, 
of Mr. Venizelos and his former lieutenant, Mr. Kaphandares, 
the new Minister of Finance and the best financier among the 
politicians. In Mr. Michalakopoulos at the Foreign Office the 
Premier had a collaborator of long experience in the successful 
conduct of public affairs. 

Without meeting the Chamber, in which he had a majority 
of only 2, Mr. Venizelos, under Article 79 of the Constitution, 
invited the President of the Republic to convoke the Senate for 
the purpose of dissolving the Chamber. It was argued that, by 
Article 89 of the Constitution, the new Government was 
““bound, from the moment of its foundation, to ask a vote of 
confidence from the Chamber.’”? But Mr. Venizelos argued in 
a letter to the President that this was the letter, not the spirit, 
of the Constitution. He convinced the President, and the Senate 
adopted the proposal for the dissolution of the Chamber by 72 
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to 20. A document, signed by a number of Opposition deputies, 
for the impeachment of the President for violating the Constitu- 
tion, is unlikely to be taken seriously. Mr. Tsaldares imme- 
diately cancelled his signature, and it would require a two- 
thirds majority of the new Chamber to send the President 
before the Senate, in which the Venizelists have a large 
majority, constituted as a High Court of Justice. Besides, the 
impeachment of such a patriot as Mr. Zaimes, who has rendered 
repeated services to his country, would outrage public opinion 
and furnish a modern parallel to the condemnation of Miltiades. 

The elections of March sth, like those of 1928, were fought on 
the majority system. Neither of the two coalitions which faced 
one another had any very definite programme, but the issues 
were chiefly personal. Foreign policy being the same for both 
sides, although the personal elements in its execution differed, 
and finance being the all-overshadowing question of domestic 
politics, the contest was not so much of measures as of men. 
Almost the only concrete proposals were that of Mr. Tsaldares 
to distribute 25 per cent. of the indemnities to the refugees out 
of the former Moslem properties in Greece, and those of Mr. 
Michalakopoulos to strengthen the powers of the President and 
the executive, to abolish trial by jury in cases of libel against 
public officials in their private capacity, and to have triennial, 
instead of quadrennial, parliaments. On the Ministerial side 
were ranged the parties of Messrs. Venizelos, Kaphandares, 
Papanastasiou, Mylonas and Michalakopoulos (who is his own 
party); on the other side fought those of Mr. Tsaldares and 
Generals Kondyles and Metaxas, while the Communists and 
the ‘‘ Agrarian’’ group of Mr. Sophianopoulos were indepen- 
dent of both these coalitions. One notable member of the 
‘‘ Popular ’’ party, Mr. George Merkoures, son of the Mayor 
of Athens, and remarkable for having headed the Royalist 
poll there at the previous election, retired with a small band 
of followers, like Achilles to his tent, where, disgusted at Mr. 
Tsaldares’ refusal to participate in an ‘‘ Gicumenical ’’ Govern- 
ment, he founded a new “‘ National-Socialist’’? party. His 
father, a prominent Royalist and influential in Athens from 
his long tenure of the Mayoralty, hurled a bombshell into the 
‘“‘ Popular ”? party’s camp in the shape of a letter, foretelling the 
deposition of Mr. Tsaldares from its leadership. Such were the 
conditions in which the election took place. 

The result was as indecisive as that of the previous election. 
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The Venizelist coalition obtained 109 seats, the Opposition 132, 
the Independents 4, and the Independent Agrarians 3. 
Three ex-Premiers, Messrs. Michalakopoulos, Papanastasiou and 
Sophoules, were defeated. As soon as the result was known in the 
early hours of March 6th, General Plasteras, the leader of the 
‘“‘ Revolution ’’ of 1922, which dethroned King Constantine 
for the second time, and the victor over the ‘‘ Counter-revo- 
lution ’’ of 1923, made himself dictator, ordered the arrest of Mr. 
Tsaldares and his ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Rhalles, 
and issued a proclamation in a style modelled upon that of 
Signor Mussolini and the ex-Kaiser. Martial law was pro- 
claimed, and the Constitution suspended, and when we woke 
in the morning we found that all newspapers had been pro- 
hibited, and that lorries full of armed soldiers and tanks were 
occupying the streets. All public gatherings were forbidden, no 
telegrams were allowed to be sent abroad for several hours, and 
the postal delivery ceased. The cannon on Lykabettos fired 
blank shots to frighten the people, and one man was killed and 
twenty-three were wounded by the firing in the city. 

But this second dictatorship of General Plasteras was short- 
lived. In the evening of March 6th, Messrs. Venizelos and Tsal- 
dares met the ever-useful President of the Republic, and agreed in 
the formation of a provisional Government under General Otho- 
naios, chief of the Supreme Army Council, who presided over 
the tribunal which tried ‘‘ the Six’’ who were condemned to 
be shot in 1922. General Plasteras quietly resigned the dictator- 
ship, declaring that he had ‘“‘ obtained his object, that of 
ensuring order,’’ and this ‘‘ Twelve Hours’ Revolution ’’ ended. 
Its utility is not so obvious. The dictator, in his proclamation, 
stated that ‘‘two successive elections have shown that the 
parliamentary system, in addition to its other great defects in 
several countries, has in Greece the further fatal deficiency of 
being incapable of producing, under any electoral system, a dur- 
able Government, and has strengthened Communism.’’ Both 
these statements were controvertible, nor was there any evi- 
dence, except rumours from the provinces, on the day of the 
election, which passed off quietly, that disturbances were 
impending. The remedy was as bad as the disease, for nothing 
is so detrimental to Greek credit—and credits—as pronuncia- 
mientos, and the public had been repeatedly told that ‘“‘ the 
army was devoting itself exclusively to its own business.’? On 
this occasion, the chief officers showed no disposition to support 
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the self-constituted dictator : 1933 was not a repetition of £022: 
An order for his arrest was issued, as soon as the Othonaios 
Government had assumed office; but, as in 1925, when he 
escaped over the roof, he could not be found in his house. 

The Provisional Government of soldiers and civilians, the 
latter including as Foreign Minister an experienced diplo- 
matist, Mr. Mavroudes, successively Minister at Belgrade, 
Moscow and Rome, and General Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
and as Finance Minister, an expert, Mr. Koryzes, deputy- 
governor of the National Bank, did not remain long in power. 
As soon as Mr. T'saldares was able to confer with his allies, 
Generals Kondyles and Metaxas, both absent in their distant 
constituencies at the time of the ‘‘ Revolution,’’ General Otho- 
naios, as he had promised, laid down his authority, and the 
President summoned the leader of the ‘‘ Popular’ party, who 
had wisely issued a proclamation to his over-zealous partisans 
in the provinces, bidding them keep quiet, as all had been 
arranged satisfactorily at Athens. Mr. Tsaldares then formed 
his second administration, mainly composed of his former col- 
leagues. Mr. Loverdos again is Minister of Finance, but the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is also an expert financier, Mr. Maxi- 
mos, former Governor of the National Bank. He is going to 
London to negotiate with the bondholders. The problems before 
Mr. Tsaldares, largely financial, are so important for the welfare 
of the country, that no considerations of party should prevent the 
Opposition from giving him a fair chance. Another election would 
be a national disaster and only provide a further argument to 
those who proclaim the decadence of parliamentary institutions, 
besides renewing the campaign of mutual vituperation which 
preceded the recent struggle. 

The results of the election came as a surprise alike to victors 
and vanquished. On the eve of the polls a well-informed 
Royalist told the writer that in Athens the Venizelists would 
have a majority; on the evening of election-day an experienced 
Venizelist informed him that so far the results were favourable 
to Mr. Venizelos. As in 1920, when the Cretan statesman was 
clamorously defeated after a successful Premiership, so in 
1933 over-confidence on the part of his supporters led them to 
save themselves the trouble of voting. As in 1920, when an 
experienced publicist told Mr. Venizelos that a sign of his im- 
pending defeat was the increased circulation of the Royalist 
newspapers, so now a considerable section of the eighteen Athen- 
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ian dailies had persistently criticised and attacked his admini- 
stration during the last four years. Gutta cavat lapidem, and 
this daily drip had its effect upon the sensation-loving public. 
The criticism was not so much of Mr. Venizelos as of some 
of his colleagues, who did not enjoy a wide popularity. For, 
like Gladstone, he is a better judge of measures than of men, 
and has occasionally had reason to say that he was “‘ not a 
Venizelist,’’ just as Gladstone once said that he was “‘ not a 
Gladstonian.’? Besides, among other qualities inherited by the 
modern Greeks from their ancestors, is the feeling of the ancient 
voter, whose oyster-shell was last year discovered by the Ameri- 
can excavators of the Agord, that he was “tired of hearing 
Aristeides called ‘ just’.”? The Work of the Venizelos Govern- 
ment during the four years 1928-1932, which fills a volume of 
280 pages, had less influence with the electors than the hopes of 
favours to come. In all countries, as Gladstone found in 1874, 
Beaconsfield in 1880 and Mr. Lloyd George in 1931, past successes 
are a broken reed upon which to lean at elections. Besides, Mr. 
Venizelos by his outspoken language offended in the course of 
his—for Greece—lengthy tenure of office various powerful vested 
interests, which on polling-day, as every political wire-puller 
knows, are more useful than ‘‘ enthusiastic’’ public meet- 
ings. 

To these general considerations must be added, in the case of 
Greece, the powerful but uncertain factor of the refugees, some 
1,300,000 altogether, of whom a considerable number must now 
be qualified electors. That both sides recognised their im- 
portance was manifested by both Mr. Tsaldares’ promise of the 
25 per cent., and Mr. Venizelos’ personal visit to refugee settle- 
ments with the object of demonstrating the impossibility of its 
performance. Whereas, soon after the Asia Minor disaster, the 
refugees were solid for the Republic at the plebiscite and for the 
Venizelists at elections, they are now divided, for the Republic 
is no longer an electoral issue and, in spite of all that has been 
done for them, many naturally feel that more might have been 
done and that by giving “‘ the other fellows ”’ an innings, they 
may obtain further advantages. Moreover, it is well to recall 
the judgment of the eminent living historian of modern Greece, 
Mr. Aspreas, that ‘‘ none of the twelve political leaders who 
governed Greece during the fifty years’ reign of George I was 
justified by his contemporaries. . ... One after the other they 
went to their graves with bitterness on their lips and sorrow in 
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their souls.”’* Trikoupes, dying in exile, defeated after his 
long career, is the best example. 

All friends of Greece—and she has many in England, with 
whom she is united by ties alike of sentiment and interest—will 
hope that the new Government, whatever be the name of its 
leader, will be able to give her a stable administration. A British 
observer can say: Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur, 
To the brief government of General Othonaios belongs the credit 
of having saved Greece from anarchy and civil war, from such 
spectacles as those afforded by the pitched battles between the 
“Plain”? and the ‘‘ Mountain’”’ during the Interregnum of 
1863, and by that between General Kondyles and the Republican 
Guard in the Kephisia road (recently re-christened ‘‘ Queen 
Sophia Avenue ’’) in 1926 after the deposition of General 
Pangalos, who has taken no part in these recent events. From 
the successor of General Othonaios the Greek people expects 
practical measures of reconstruction, above all, a financial pro- 
gramme, endorsed by the authority of a practised Finance 
Minister. For nowadays, when finance is all-important, a 
government is judged not so much by the qualities of its Premier 
or Foreign Secretary as by those of its Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To him, more especially, will the eyes of the foreign 
bondholders be turned. For the days are happily over when 
Greek policy mainly centred in relations with Turkey. The 
passing visit of the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs to both 
Messrs. Venizelos and Tsaldares in the midst of this crisis 
was a sign that the new-born friendship between the two coun- 
tries is independent of the changes of Government at Athens. 
Thus, on April 12th, the new Greek Government will be able 
to celebrate without rancour on either side the centenary of the 
day when the Turkish garrison left the Akropolis for ever. 
Similarly the good relations between Greece and her other neigh- 
bours, created by the Venizelist Government, are not likely to 
be affected. These events at Athens should not, therefore, 
create uneasiness in the Balkans, where the source of anxiety 
is in quite another quarter. If the new Government be wise, 
it will not make drastic diplomatic changes. 

There is one satisfactory lesson of the otherwise regrettable 
“* Revolution ’? of March 6th—the disinclination of the army to 
join General Plasteras, and the readiness of several distin- 


* Political History of Modern Greece, 1821-1928. [In Greek.] Vol. I, 
PP. 241-2. 
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guished Venizelist officers to collaborate with their political 
opponents in restoring order. This is a hopeful sign of pro- 
gress, for since 1909 and the days of the Military League 
Greece has afforded frequent examples of intervention by 
soldiers in politics. When the President of the Republic 
announced in a message to the people the ‘‘ unreserved accept- 
ance of the Republic ’’ by Mr. Tsaldares’ party, Generals Otho- 
naios and Manettas immediately stated, on October 5th, that the 
‘reason for which the Military League had been constituted 
has ceased to exist,’’ and that it should, therefore, be dissolved. 
People are tired of pronunciamientos reminiscent of South 
America; the business community wants to get on with its 
work; the foot-passenger in the Athenian streets finds the 
defective pavement sufficiently dangerous without incurring the 
additional risk of decapitation by a falling iron shutter in his 
endeavour to seek refuge in a shop from machine-guns. But, 
if the military have learned this lesson, there is another of equal 
importance which the politicians have still to learn—the art of 
collaboration. Of the many admirable qualities of the Greeks, 
team-work is not one. Individualism, atomismés, as it is 
called, is so strongly developed that what one man will do well, 
two or three will do indifferently, as the Venetians noticed dur- 
ing their Levantine domination. Possibly the increased atten- 
tion paid to games, especially football, may train up a generation 
in the spirit of co-operation. But at present in politics and other 
work it is lacking. Greeks regard with admiration the way in 
which all British parties have combined to save the country 
from financial disaster. But admiration is easier than imitation, 
and an ‘‘ GQ{cumenical’’ Government of all parties, the ideal 
urged by the wise President of the Republic, has proved to be 
impossible. Failing that, the present is, in the difficult circum- 
stances, probably the best, as it is certainly the constitutional, 
solution. Unlike some other Southern countries, the democratic 
Greeks do not like dictatorships: witness the speedy fall of 
General Pangalos. For them, with all its obvious faults, the 
parliamentary system seems to be the best, provided that there 
be a harmonious Government, a public-spirited Opposition and 
a permanent civil service. The “‘ Grey Wolf’ of Angora has 
no counterpart at Athens, the birthplace of democracy. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 
Athens, March goth. 
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THE BOY OF TO-DAY: A DEFENCE.* 


AM going to present for your consideration what I will call 

a charter for English schoolboys. But I wish first to con- 

sider some recent criticisms upon schoolboys. We live in a 
tottering world, with a challenging spirit. The civilisation 
which some of us knew was swept away by the war. Peoples 
and governments the world over are trying to buttress or to 
rebuild systems and policies to preserve the life they remember. 
Others are seeking new systems and new policies for the needs 
of a new world they cannot yet see. He would be an optimist 
who thought that any considerable success had yet attended 
either of these movements. But at least we have reached the 
era of criticism, some of it constructive, much of it destructive. 
This criticism has been largely directed to all the methods, 
policies, traditions and conventions of the past. We are all 
critics to-day. In many countries there is, as we all know, what 
is called a youth movement, widespread, eager and earnest. 

But it is not my intention to discuss the criticisms of youth 
upon age. I propose to deal only with the character of the 
schoolboy of to-day. A few weeks ago there was a widely 
reported address given by a headmaster upon this subject. It was 
a formidable indictment, based on many grounds, of the boy of 
to-day. Now in the course of my address I have no intention of 
making any attack upon anyone, or any school. I am only 
concerned with what, after all, are great public questions of 
fundamental importance. It is for this reason that I wish in 
passing to examine the case put forth by the critic in question. 
He states that he finds an almost inexpressible contrast between 
the boys of to-day and those whom he taught thirty years ago. 
His first main complaint is that the boy of to-day no longer 
cares for horses, guns and cricket. The boy resents the long 
hours at cricket. He prefers speed. His interests are in wire- 
less, gramophones, motors. He does not know how to saddle a 
horse. 

Let me first deal with the question of games, and with related 
questions which arise when the critic places cricket in a special 
position in the moral code. I should be very sorry if anyone 
thought I disbelieved in games, or desired to attack them. I 
desire only to attack their abuse, and the making of their 


* A paper read before the Conference of Educational Associations, January 
1933- 
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pursuit a test of moral values. Games play a most important 
part in the happiness of youth. ‘They are a great training in 
courtesy and chivalry. The exercise of games is essential to 
health. ‘They create joy. Some of the best boys I have ever 
known were devoted to them. But they become an evil when 
they dominate or define either a boy’s life or a man’s. The 
boy who is required or encouraged to devote all his spare hours 
in the summer term to cricket games and cricket practice is 
really being required to starve his soul. 

The critic goes further than most of those whose horizon is 
limited to an interest in sport. He uses one argument which I 
confess seems to me incredible in order to establish his charge 
of degeneracy against the youth of the nation. He asks us to 
notice that the attendance at the Oxford and Cambridge match 
this year was only one-third of the attendance two years ago. 
We are invited to consider what the balance of the young men 
absent from this year’s match were doing. I will answer that 
question, and without melodrama. I don’t know what they were 
doing. But I hope they were doing honest work in a world 
that needs it, and learning to dream dreams and to see visions 
in a world that too often worships empty slogans. But here, 
indeed, is athleticism run mad. We live in a world of new 
standards. The gold standard as a measure of national pros- 
perity has gone. It is to be replaced by the cricket standard, 
and the attendance at a match between two universities is to be 
the measure of our moral prosperity. 

Let us explore the subject a little further. There are some 
countries which do not know cricket, but which have evolved 
their own national games aud regard them with the same awe 
and reverence as we do cricket. One such country is the United 
States of America. There the great national game at one season 
of the year is baseball. It is discussed in the same earnest spirit 
which marks the discussion of cricket shop in this country. 
All other subjects fall into proper insignificance. On the days 
of the great matches the American clubs are filled with audiences 
watching on a screen the progress of the game. They groan 
with anguish when their heroes fail. The tension is painful. 
We realise that we are in the presence of the final things of 
life. I have seen the police fighting desperately to control the 
vast crowds which swarm to the places where the results are 
announced in public. I was in America when she entered the 
war. I was told of a fashionable preacher in a New York church 
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who, on the Sunday after the declaration of war, declared to an 
astonished and outraged congregation that owing to what he 
feared was the carelessness of the executive government, they 
were entering the war with a lamentable shortage of flying 
machines, prayer-books, and the necessary materials for base- 
ball in their training camps. We must hail America to-day as 
doubly fortunate. She still has the gold standard. She also 
keeps immaculate the baseball standard. Mr. Neville Cardus 
is one of the sanest and best writers upon cricket of this age. 
I find his writings wholly delightful. They are so sane and 
humorous. ‘They convey the charm of the game and of the 
English countryside in a way which is irresistible. No one will 
accuse him of not believing in it as a game. I am glad that he 
leads the way in his protest against much of the cant which is 
talked about it, and particularly the stupid attempt to invest it 
with moral qualities distinct from other games. 

I do not think the case could be put better than Mr. Cardus 
puts it. If cricket possessed these magic virtues ascribed to it, 
the professional players ought to be the greatest and wisest 
men in the country, and an old friend of mine, one of these ex- 
players, instead of keeping an inn at Old Wapping, ought 
really to be called to the House of Lords. I wish by the way 
that much nonsensical snobbery could be swept away from a 
great game. I do not know why professional players should 
always have their names printed as Smiths and Browns without 
those N or M’s given them in baptism, whilst the others have 
the prefix Mr. and their relevant initials. I was told as a 
young boy of an inquiring mind that the reason why the initials 
of professional cricketers were not printed was that they had 
not been baptised. I intend to subscribe for life to the first 
newspaper which abolishes this distinction. Nor do J think 
that any great harm would be done to the non-paid players 
in county matches if they left the pavilion and entered the field 
by the same gate as their professional brethren. They might 
even lunch with them without serious consequences. ‘The 
dangers of this mixing of classes can, I feel, be exaggerated. 

One of the most gratifying things about the boy of to-day is 
that he is willing, when encouraged, to put games in their true 
place and perspective. His interests are wider. His desire for self- 
expression is more insistent, and properly more insistent. I have 
known many boys who, whilst not despising games and indeed 
playing them with enthusiasm, yet rejoiced in their half holi- 
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days, and in all their free time, because it gave them the oppor- 
tunity to pursue their hobbies and interests and to express 
themselves. I have seen not one but crowds of boys spend 
long, laborious, but very happy hours, in making canoes or 
sailing boats, and even when they were excessively fond of 
games, deliberately curtailing the time spent upon them, because 
they wanted to do something they felt was better. I have seen 
these same boys before breakfast, on fresh and rather cold 
mornings, practising their swimming in order to be able success- 
fully to pass the severe test of swimming half a mile in the open 
sea, which would qualify them to go out in their boats, and 
I have seen these same boys sailing and rowing their boats in 
fresh seas, without fear, and with great skill. I have seen, too, 
the health, and confidence, and added efficiency and happiness 
which came to all of them as a result. Is anyone prepared to 
maintain that these boys are spending their leisure hours in 
these activities less intelligently than if day after day they 
stood on a cricket ground and allowed no other interests into 
their lives? 

The moment we regard a boy’s leisure hours as the oppor- 
tunity for helping him to bring into his own life a whole range 
of noble interests or hobbies, the progress which is made by 
the average boy in many directions is remarkable. JI am one 
of those who believe that drawing and painting should be taught 
to every boy during the whole of his education. It gives a boy 
a new means of touching life. It is a very noble interest. Where 
boys are so taught they will pursue this interest in their leisure 
hours in a most intelligent way. It can be united to nature 
study, to history, to architecture, and to many other subjects. I 
have known boys intensely anxious for the approach of every half 
holiday, and spending each as it came in a way permanently 
to enrich their lives. I will go further, and affirm this truth: 
No education wholly academic is sufficient. Every boy should 
be trained to use his hands. ‘Throughout all his school life he 
should be practised in the use of tools and should have a wide 
range of manual activities. These not only bring the happi- 
ness and joy of creative work. ‘They increase the intellectual 
resources of the boy. They fit him for life. They give him 
human sympathies. 

Now let me deal with the complaint made that boys, instead 
of their former interest in guns, cricket and horses, care only 
for speed, for gramophones and wireless and motor-cars, and 
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the scientific inventions and applications of this age. What an 
amazing complaint! Why should not the boys of to-day be 
interested in the almost unthinkable scientific discoveries of 
the age? Are they alone in this interest? Why are not their 
elders first criticised? It is not a matter for criticism but for 
satisfaction. "The application of science to the needs and uses 
of everyday life are the concern of all. He would be a strange 
boy who contented himself with an exclusive interest in cricket 
and saddling a horse, whilst these discoveries were revolu- 
tionising the life of the world, filling the columns of the press, 
colouring the life of every individual and altering all our social 
habits. 

My own experience is that the wireless in the life of a boy 
is almost wholly a good thing. I have assented to a system 
under which every boy, when in bed in his dormitory, can 
listen-in. There are earphones at every bedside. It is a system 
which has been entirely good. The wireless is controlled from 
one central instrument and therefore late listening-in is avoided. 
The boys have a quieter time going to bed, and a quieter time 
in bed. They listen to the news, they listen to much good 
music. They get into touch with foreign countries. It is a 
great broadening experience. Let me give an example or two. 
Boys listen to the news on the wireless where they would not 
read it in the newspaper. No doubt many of them are specially 
keen on hearing the results of games. But practically all now 
take an interest in the national and international news they 
hear. This greatly helps their study of current history; and 
in the weekly period devoted to this subject, which they con- 
duct themselves, they show the influence of the wireless and 
their increased powers of interest and understanding. I accepted 
an invitation a little time ago to send a schoolboy to Germany 
to broadcast a talk on the subject of ‘‘ A Day of My Life as an 
English Schoolboy.’’ Arrangements had been made for teachers 
and children throughout Germany to listen-in to this talk. It 
was picked up here in England by schoolfellows of the boy who 
was broadcasting, and they picked it up on wireless sets they 
had themselves made. Now all this means a rich education for 
the boy, an enlarged life, the development of sympathy, and a 
reasonable outlet for the natural curiosity of youth. Moreover, 
by these vivid interests in which he can play an active part, 
he becomes able to understand the world in which he lives and 
something of its infinite mysteries and problems. 
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I must not waste many words upon the complaint that a boy 
does not know which end to begin at when he attempts to saddle 
a horse. Why should a boy necessarily know how to saddle a 
horse? If he is not brought up amongst horses, it is natural 
that he should be ignorant of them. The horse is rapidly 
becoming extinct in our cities. Mechanical transport has taken 
his place. The homes of many of our boys, even of the profes- 
sional classes, are in cities. I am not quite sure whether there 
are many of my friends in this present audience who could 
saddle a horse. But if they could not, I would ask them to take 
courage. I think a few minutes’ instruction under a capable 
farm hand—I wish there were more of them—would enable them 
to become proficient in this art. When, however, the complaint 
is made that boys have lost-their interest in guns, I can only 
express my great delight if this is true. Shooting is not a sport 
for boys—nor is hunting. I confess I am filled with concern 
when I see from time to time illustrations in the daily papers 
showing meets at public schools. I rejoice to think that the 
greater life which boys now live has given them greater and 
better interests in life. 

I must now refer to the charge made that the modern boy is 
a coward and fears pain. “There are, of course, exceptions to 
all generalisations, but I believe this charge to be quite untrue, 
and I should like to set forth my own views based upon 
experience. JI have found him brave and adventurous. I have 
found him kind and courteous. I have found him responsive 
to great ideals. 

I do not think a boy ought to be condemned because he does 
not desire as a youth or young man to emigrate to the Colonies 
to seek a career abroad. This does not show a lack of adventure 
or initiative. It may show the opposite. I have found boys 
eager to devote themselves to careers calling for great self- 
sacrifice and hard work. The spirit of adventure and initiative, 
and something greater than these things, can be shown here at 
home in the laboratory and research departments of scientific 
enterprise, in the fight against disease, and poverty, and misery, 
in the advancement of the social conscience, in the furtherance 
of medical knowledge, in the contribution to the creative life of 
industry and art—that is to life itself. Surely there was rarely 
a time when boys of the right type were more urgently needed at 
home. The National Government has not yet solved all our diffi- 
culties. When I see as I do boys eager to embrace careers calling 
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for great initiative, I believe they are responding to their 
instinctive sympathy for great ideals. I see the same response 
when schoolboys voluntarily give up a part of their holidays for 
hard manual labour in mining villages in Wales, and in the 
devastated areas in France, or when they volunteer for pioneer 
work in exploration. 

I believe one of the greatest missions of youth may be in the 
promotion of a better international life. The Times, in its first 
number this year, printed an account by Lord Halsbury of the 
way in which the governments of the world are preparing deadly 
new gases in preparation for the next war. I have never read a 
more horrible document. I believe that the boy of to-day is extra- 
ordinarily responsive to the public questions before the world. 
In the working of a League of Nations society I find its boy 
members approaching international problems with sympathy, 
toleration and understanding. They also show no undue difficulty 
in making up their minds on evils and their remedies. ‘They 
apply unconsciously ethical standards. Perhaps that is because 
they are not statesmen. But again and again I am amazed at 
the capacity of boys to rise to the level of their opportunity. 

Countless memories are with me of boys I have known. Let 
me tell you of one boy. He was simply a cultivated boy typical 
of many. He is dead, for he was blown to pieces in the Great 
War, and therefore I can speak freely of him. He was the son of 
one whose memory many of us in this room honour. I refer to 
Sir Patrick Geddes. I remember that two years ago he was 
speaking in this theatre. It was perhaps his last address, and 
he called attention to some of the evils attending the Fagging 
system in English schools. But I am speaking of his son, 
Alastair. When he was about thirteen years old his father 
wished him to gain certain experiences before sending him to 
an ordinary public school. He had always been trained to use 
his hands as well as his brains. He had travelled much already, 
and as a very little boy had wandered through the galleries of 
‘Paris and other cities alone. His father wished him to have 
experience of the great primitive occupations of mankind, and 
the boy eagerly fell in with the scheme, with the result that 
he went as an ordinary cabin-boy on a sailing ship and shared 
the hardness of the life in winter seas. He worked as an 
ordinary boy apprentice in a stone quarry. He went to a farm, 
and saw the cycle of the seasons, as he followed the plough and 
its resulting activities. He knew the slums of Edinburgh and 
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how the poor lived there. He studied the primitive industries 
in the remote parts of Scotland. And then after all these things 
he went to a public school, and I remember the tolerant 
humour with which he described his life and experiences. I 
remember especially one letter he sent me in which he told 
me that the one feature of his new life which he found irksome 
was the loss of liberty in his free time. I am always com- 
pelled to play games, he said, and I want to do real things. 
He proved himself, young as he was, a leader of men. But 
I do not regard him as an exceptional boy, but as a typical 
boy, when the necessary opportunities for development are 
given. 

If the modern schoolboy can be distinguished from those 
of a former generation by any outstanding quality it is most 
surely in his more candid and open relationships to both 
parents and masters. I have been impressed over and over 
again by the complete and reasonable acceptance by the boy 
of to-day of a very definite moral code, possibly different from 
that imposed by tradition, but probably more vital and genuine 
through having been evolved from a growing social conscious- 
ness. These boys have little patience with rules imposed in 
the hope of turning them out replicas of their predecessors. 
Why should they have? When they are given reasoned and 
intelligent treatment due to growing human responsible beings, 
they respond by an honesty of thought and outlook, an eager 
courtesy, that it must have been difficult to exceed at any 
time in the past. 

Let me say a few words about a most difficult and contro- 
versial subject, that of religion, and that not in reply to any 
criticism. How easy it is for misunderstandings to arise about 
religion! Canon Scott Holland, one of the wittiest and best 
of men, once told me, with that infinite relish for fun which 
was one of his most endearing traits, that a friend of his used 
to read family prayers to his servants regularly. He thought 
he had not got a very clear enunciation, because his housemaid 
at length gave notice. It appeared that the prayer he read 
regularly beginning with the invocation ‘‘O God who hatest 
nothing that Thou hast made ’’ was understood by the servant 
to run ‘‘O God who hatest nothing but the housemaid,’’ and 
she not unnaturally objected to such religious views. 

What is the religion of the boy of to-day? I am sure that 
he has a real sense of religion and is conscious of the mystery 
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of life. But though thoughtful he is reserved. I think he 
dislikes gush about religion. I think he dislikes the barriers 
he has erected in his own mind to be too easily pierced. If 
anyone asked the average boy if he were saved, he would regard 
such an inquiry as an outrage, and I think he would be right. 
I remember my friend, the Dean of St. Paul’s, urging that 
religion was not a thing which could be taught : it was a thing 
which was caught. I hope I shall carry you all with me on a 
most controversial subject if I say something which is an 
attempt—a very sincere attempt—to unite and not to divide. 
It is this: do not let us pay too much attention to dogma. 
Let us concentrate on the great constructive teaching given by 
Christ in the New Testament. Let boys express their religion 
in work, in constructive actions of kindness, and service, and 
toleration. 

I have found that service based on ideals and for ideals makes 
a great appeal to them. I have found that they have been 
repelled by dogma which they cannot understand and especially 
by dogma which, understanding, they do not believe, such 
dogma as that of a physical hell, or the eternal torment of men. 
I have found that the teaching of the Founder of Christianity 
makes its immediate appeal and commands their loyalty. The 
Countess of Oxford, in a recent article in the Press, committed 
herself to the following statement: ‘‘ Evil passions have much 
more vitality than good ones, as the first are prompted by what 
is intemperate and material, and the others by what is selfless 
and spiritual.’ Lady Oxford tends to come more and more 
before the country as a publicist, and there are many aspects of 
her personality which call forth admiration—her camaraderie 
and loyalty, her generous outlook and her joy in life. But I 
should be sorry to subscribe to her statement which I have 
quoted. I believe it to be the reverse of the truth. It is the 
good that alone has enduring vitality. The spirit will yet 
conquer the sword. It was the spirit of one man, presenting to 
an armed and evil world the constructive virtues of peace and 
goodwill, which enabled his humble followers, illiterate and 
lowly, to obtain the start of the majestic world, and bear its 
palm alone. And I have been particularly struck by the power 
of goodwill in a school, and its unfailing triumph over evil. 

I only want to add very few words. I think we sometimes 
forget that the boy himself should be heard, or at least should 
be understood, when we are either criticising him or planning 
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his reform. And I am inclined to present, in a sentence or two, 
what I would call a schoolboy’s Charter. I would make in that 
Charter these claims : 


1. Every school curriculum should provide liberal facilities 
for creative activities. No education should be wholly 
intellectual in the narrow sense. In all free hours and 
holidays there should be every encouragement and oppor- 
tunity for a boy to realise his interests and personality. The 
out-of-form hours should be marked by spontaneous activities 
of all kinds. 

2. The life of a schoolboy should be based upon religious 
toleration. As far as possible boys should not be divided 
into sects. [he constructive teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity, with its insistence on the importance of the 
things we do, provides the best of all grounds for unity in 
religious life. 

3. My charter would abolish the Fagging system, and 
especially the power of boys to thrash other boys. All my 
experience and observation has shown me how harmful the 
Fagging system may be. It takes from little boys the right 
to live their own lives and follow their own interests. It 
gives the wrong orientation to the attitude of older boys 
and is often a bad influence in their later lives. It has 
often led to cruelty. 


The power of tradition and convention is great. Such things 
may sometimes be good and sometimes be bad. But evils ought 
not to be tolerated because they are old. There is no value in a 
convention or a tradition which is demonstrably evil. {1 have 
been reading with deep interest and appreciation the recently 
published speeches of Lord Buckmaster, not only a great orator, 
but a great reformer. There is one sentence from his words 
which I should like to quote, for it is relevant to our subject : 
I tell your Lordships frankly that I would as soon worship 
a gargoyle on the cathedral of Notre Dame because it 
happened to be part of a sacred edifice as I would pay the 
least respect to some vicious and distorted anachronism 
because it happened to be part of the stately fabric of the 
law. To show reverence where reverence is not due is to 
rob reverence of its respect and devotion of its grace. 


A far greater and nobler system than Fagging is one where 
service is recognised as the privilege of all, and where all unite 
in work for the common good. 


4. The life of a school should not aim merely at the 
efficiency of the community as a whole. A school should 
be a place where every individual should be happy, the 
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smallest and least clever as well as the older and brilliant 
ones. And this because of the tolerance, and good feeling, 
and loyalty, of the whole. 

5. The question of punishment should not occupy too 
great a place in schemes of government or reform. ‘The 
nobler the life of a school, the fuller it is of opportunities 
for self-expression, and the pursuit of good interests, the 
less important does the question of punishment become. ‘Too 
much attention is given to the subject. Many schools are 
able to dispense with it in the great majority of cases. Boys 
are essentially loyal and good people. 

6. A school should be a place not only of great activities 
but of great peace. All influences alien to peace should be 
excluded. Cruel sports should be excluded. Nor do I think 
that governments and official departments should be allowed 
to use the schools for the inculcation of militaristic views. 
Both in Germany and in France, to take two examples only, 
lasting evil has been done in this way, and the generous 
sympathies of youth have been warped or destroyed by 
those who controlled them. 


I believe every boy would proudly subscribe to the creed of 
St. George by John Ruskin—one of the noblest creeds ever 
written, of which I can quote only one sentence: 


I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into 
higher powers of duty and happiness, not in rivalship or 
contention with others, but for the help, delight and honour 
ef others, and for the joy and peace of my own life. 


J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. 
(Warden of Bembridge School.) 
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F I had accepted what I was told about missionaries on my 
recent voyage to East Africa, I should have had my mind 
completely poisoned against them from the outset. After my 
arrival in Kenya there seemed to be almost the same unanimous 
chorus of sarcasm and disapproval. I seldom heard a word for 
the missionary from any of the white settlers. Many of the 
criticisms struck me as either obviously unfair or inherently 
inconsistent. ‘‘ The mission boy is always a rotter.’? Well, 
everyone knows that the transition from a primitive to a complex 
civilisation must produce a class of people who are awkward to 
deal with—uncertain of themselves, lacking in equilibrium, 
assertive at one moment, grovelling at another, oscillating un- 
easily between two entirely different spheres of thought. Every- 
one knows, too, that the man who is no great success in his own 
tribal system is, for that reason, more likely to attach himself to 
a mission. ‘There are not only practical awkwardnesses, but 
personal tragedies, arising from this situation. ‘These things 
are obvious. But are they not inevitable? 
Then I was told that the missionaries would be all very well 
if they would only limit themselves to teaching trades to the 
Native ; or again, if they would confine themselves to morals, and 
teach him not to lie and steal; or to be disciplined and obedient. 
It did not seem to occur to these critics that people come out as 
missionaries, rightly or wrongly, to teach the religion of Jesus. 
In effect, they were saying : ‘‘ What excellent people these Chris- 
tian missionaries would be—if only they were not Christian mis- 
sionaries !’’ I soon found that all the criticisms of the Christian 
missionary and the Christian Native were based on a funda- 
mentally non-Christian standpoint, although the critics seemed to 
be quite unconscious of the fact. They wanted, apparently, above 
all things “‘ to keep the Native in his place.’’ If that were their 
aim, they were right in suspecting the missionary. But they 
should have gone further and suspected the Christian religion. 
For the essential thing the missionary teaches, whether con- 
sciously or not, is that in the deepest things, the things that 
matter most, the African is a man like ourselves. ‘That is un- 
doubtedly a doctrine which takes the Native out of his “‘ place.’’ 
It seemed to me quite obvious that the work of the Christian 
missions was a matter of absorbing interest. The cheap criticisms 
of people who had never taken the trouble to visit a mission 
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appeared to me more absurd than ever. Even from the strictly 
scientific point of view, what is going on in this respect is a 
fascinating study. My own point of view being that of a 
Christian—or rather, as I prefer to phrase it, a would-be Chris- 
tian—I was anxious to see as much of the missions as I could. 
Being primarily a politician, with limited time, I had to 
restrict myself. Education and missions on the one hand, and 
anthropology on the other, had to be regarded in the light of 
temptations. If I had yielded to either, I could easily have 
spent my whole time in studying a single subject, outside my 
proper sphere. I did, however, visit the missions of the Church 
of England, the American Friends Mission, the Africa Inland 
Mission, the Seventh Day Adventists, and several Roman 
Catholic Missions, in addition to attending a considerable num- 
ber of churches and schools. 

I soon found that the controversy of the moment centres 
largely round the doctrine—very strongly held by many—that 
what is required is to ‘‘ leave the Native in his natural sur- 
roundings.’’ He would then remain attractive, it is held—and 
incidentally, amenable and docile. I soon came to the conclusion 
that this doctrine is hardly worth arguing about. With all who 
have direct contact with the Native it is already an exploded 
theory. It survives chiefly among the type of person who pre- 
faces his conversation with the remark: ‘‘ ve been thirty 
years in this country, and I ought to know.’’ He certainly 
ought to know, but he is generally the last person who really 
does. ‘The doctrine, even if it were desirable, has ceased to be 
realisable. Even if no missionary had ever started a school, the 
mere presence of White settlement would have decided the ques- 
tion. "The ‘‘ Labour Contract ’’ and the “‘ Registration Ordi- 
nance ’’ are not part of the Native’s natural surroundings. The 
process of drawing him into our Western economic system has 
begun, and will continue. 

The real problem is: what kind of education are we to devise 
which will fit him for the new economic and political condi- 
tions? Regarded from this point of view, I think that all the 
education we are giving to the African, whether it be given by 
missionaries, by Governments, by settlers, or by the books 
which are rapidly finding their way into African hands, is open 
to one objection which needs to be taken seriously, and to be 
met. The danger is not that this education is European rather 
than African; it is that it is profoundly individualistic. We 
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are instilling an idea of pure individualism into minds whose 
atmosphere has been, up till now, completely communal and 
social. This may lead to anarchy, both in thought and in 
life. But in so far as it tends in that direction, we must 
deliberately counteract it by education. We in our own civilisa- 
tion are already seeing the need of doing so; and all thoughtful 
missionaries in Kenya are recognising the need. 

On the other hand, we must not forget that the social 
character of African life, and still more of African thought, 
has a profoundly evil side. It is at the root of that absence 
of the sense of responsibility, of which Europeans so constantly 
complain when they see its practical results. It is at the 
root also of the deadly conservatism and conventionalism which 
have cramped the mental energies of the African for untold 
centuries. He is not without a sense of duty; but it is a duty 
to a strictly limited number of persons, and it is a duty which 
is discharged by obeying fixed rules laid down by the whole 
community—above all by the dead, those spirits of the 
ancestors whose despotism must not be challenged. Such, at 
least, is the conclusion which seems to emerge from the very 
slight study of African religions that I have been able to 
make. 

It is not, however, the question of individualism that arises 
most often in current controversial discussion. The chief 
charge against the missionaries, even among enlightened 
people, is that they give, and have always given, a ‘‘ purely 
literary education.’’ I found few to agree with me, but I came 
away strongly convinced that ‘‘ technical ’’ education has now 
become almost a craze. ‘‘ Literary ’’ education is condemned 
on every hand. But we must beware of being carried away by 
the plausible arguments in support of this view. ‘The reaction 
has gone, in my opinion, much too far. Uganda gave me much 
to think about. If it be true that “‘ literary education ”’ turns 
out ‘‘a horde of would-be clerks,” and generally unfits people 
for the agricultural life which most of them must necessarily 
live, then Uganda ought by now to be almost totally ruined. 
For Uganda has had both ‘“‘ missionary education’? and 
“literary education’’ in a form which (from the standpoint 
of the critics) was the very worst and crudest. Uganda is the 
country, par excellence, where the missionary has worked his 
will, Indeed, what makes Uganda such a different country from 
Kenya is partly the fact that the missionary got there first— 
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got there before the Government—and set the tone which has 
since become the prevailing tone. And Uganda is not ruined. 
On the contrary, though there was pretty savage material to 
start with, you find yourself, in the Kingdom of Buganda, 
among a people markedly civilised—polite, quiet, dignified and 
not inefficient—the demoniac man, you are almost tempted to 
say, sitting clothed and in his right mind, instead of tearing 
himself to pieces among the tombs. 

The fact is, we must make up our minds as to what it is 
we want, before we can pronounce on the question of 
“literary ’’ versus ‘‘ technical.’’ If we are to assume that 
education is solely a matter of ‘‘ practical needs,’’ that is to 
say, of jobs, then we should adapt it even more closely to this 
aim than the critics suggest. As was suggested to me by an 
original-minded official, 5 per cent. of the population should be 
educated to be clerks, 5 per cent. to be evangelists, ro per cent. 
to be teachers, 15 per cent. to be mechanics and artisans, 65 per 
cent. to be agriculturalists and cowmen. But this seems to me 
to be altogether a riding to death of the ‘‘ technical’ theory. 
Few, in practice, have the hardihood to maintain such a view ; 
most would say that it is a bit too logical. 

There is much discussion as to the motives which lead 
Africans to swarm into the missionary schools and to drink in 
the teaching, as they are doing on all hands to-day. Every con- 
ceivable kind of practical or material motive is assigned as the 
true explanation. These practical motives undoubtedly operate ; 
but I cannot believe that they form a complete answer to the 
question. We English do find it difficult, I believe, to conceive 
of anyone really desiring education for its own sake—least of 
all a ‘‘ primitive ’’ person. Yet I cannot help thinking that the 
African, as often as not, goes to school simply because he has 
a passion for education—the longing to know, to see, to have 
his eyes opened. The idea of escaping from darkness, ignor- 
ance, impotence, bondage, is not a notion that the missionary 
has put into the African’s head. It was there already. For 
generations he has been confronted by Nature—overwhelmingly 
powerful, untamed, incalculable, pitiless—and he has cowered 
before her. Then came the Arab, and then the European—less 
capricious, often more cruel, equally dominating and irre- 
sistible. The African’s various religious beliefs reflect this 
‘cowering ’”’ attitude. Education represents deliverance. In 
the ‘‘ Out School’’ or ‘“‘ Bush School ’’—the humblest type, 
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but in the long run the most important—the Native does not 
get enough “‘ literary ’’ education to make him crave for a 
clerkship. Such an ambition would be absurd. But it does 
give him something which opens his mind to new ideas all 
round. ddl 

People talk as if the missionary spent most of his time sitting 
under a tree in some remote place ‘‘ preaching the Gospel to 
the heathen.’? This may be the case in certain areas, but, so 
far as I have seen his work in Kenya, I should say that it 
mainly consists in the building up and supervising of infant 
churches. These churches are self-governing (among Protest- 
ants, at any rate), self-supporting (for only the White mission- 
aries are paid for from home), and full of life, growth and 
controversy. It is, in fact, the work of Paul in his later years— 
with much the same problems and complexities. I found that 
the work of the missions threw a vivid retrospective light on 
the Epistles and the Acts. 

In connection with this comprehensive aim, an elaborate 
system of schools has been built up. Native education has fallen 
naturally into missionary hands. Ideally, it is the Govern- 
ment that should provide the schools. The missions would be 
stronger, and much more independent, if they were not in 
receipt of Government grants. As it is, however, the missions 
are not responsible for the situation; the Government has 
chosen, as the line of least resistance, to utilise what they have 
done. ‘The Government has begun of late to enter the field 
itself, and considerable progress has been made. ‘There is a 
growing Native demand for Government schools—confined so 
far to the intelligentsia—as being more efficient, and more 
independent of the influence of the churches. In my opinion, it 
is a grave dereliction of duty that we have not already a net- 
work of primary schools, however simple, over the whole of the 
country. This is considered the view of an extremist ; but it is, 
in fact, the mildest and most moderate of demands. In Uganda 
35 per cent. of the whole population of school age is now receiy- 
ing primary education of some kind. In Kenya, at a rough 
guess, the figure might be about 20 per cent. The “ complete 
network’? is by no means a thing outside the bounds of 
possibility. 

Meantime, the ‘‘ bush schools ’’—the lowest grade of the 
hierarchy of schools—are, in my opinion, doing a great work. 
It is almost literally true that the whole of these humble 
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institutions are maintained by the Natives themselves. A tiny 
fraction of them receive a Government grant, on the ground of 
teaching Swahili. A considerable number receive grants from 
local Native Councils; but this is the Natives’ own money. The 
amount of effective enthusiasm for education which this fact 
implies is nothing short of astonishing. Perhaps my readers 
will carry away in their heads one or two little illustrative side- 
lights : 

(1) The whole Christian community frequently turns out— 
man, woman and child—to build the school in the first instance. 

(2) You may see the children squatting with their slates on 
their knees, because they cannot afford desks, though they covet 
them. 

(3) Children have to dig the pits for latrines themselves, 
instead of having them provided by a benevolent authority. 
How many English elementary schools would exist and flourish 
under such conditions? 

What is the curriculum which is so generally condemned to- 
day as “‘ too literary ’’? Besides the ‘‘ Three R’s ’’ it generally 
includes Nature Study, Hygiene, Handiwork, and, of course, 
Scripture—sometimes also Geography and History. These 
schools are far below the stage at which English can be taught. 
Even Swahili only begins to be taught in certain selected schools 
called ‘‘ Sector Schools.’’?, It is only, as a rule, in the 
‘* Middle ’’ or ‘‘ High ’’ Schools that English appears—first as 
a subject, and later as a medium of instruction—and these are 
very few. 

Coming back to the general contribution of the missions to 
the building up of the new environment in Kenya and Uganda, 
I should sum up my main impression as follows. When you 
stay at a mission—and I speak here of all missions, irrespective 
of ecclesiastical differences—you are in an atmosphere which 
has a character of its own. I fully admit that, for me, there 
were difficulties to get over. There was a theology which I 
could not, personally, accept in many cases. Coming to smaller 
matters which, however, influence one’s feelings profoundly, 
there were painful struggles over the ghastly brick buildings, 
and over some aspects (though not all) of the European dress. 
But what goes far deeper than any of these things is that the 
brown men and women among whom you find yourself are not 
primarily regarded as people of a certain race. They are 
regarded as ordinary people—as good or bad scholars, good or 
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bad clergymen, and so forth. In such an atmosphere your — 


natural instincts of friendliness, such as they are, ate allowed 
free play; you do not feel that you have to explain them or 
apologise for them; you are not obliged to check yourself, to 
put yourself on the defensive as it were, by the mild surprise or 
even cold disapproval of the White society around you. 

There is something here which goes deep down. It was in that 
atmosphere that I found the answer to a question that had 
troubled me when I was contemplating my journey—at bottom, 
the profoundest question of all. Should I be able, when I 
was actually among these brown-skinned beings, really to say 
with honesty that I regarded them as children of God like 
myself? Could I ‘‘ answer that of God in them’’? Could I 
“see it shine through all’’?? Or should I find it more natural 
and easy to look upon the African as upon an amiable and 
interesting chimpanzee, rather than homo sapiens? I came to 
feel that there was no pretence about it after all. In old Thomas 
Fuller’s phrase, they were ‘‘ images of God cut in ebony.’’ It 
was the appeal of the God that is in them to the God that is 
in me. The most old-fashioned phraseology of Evangelicalism 
became charged with a new meaning, after I had seen Uganda, 
and North and Central Kavirondo. It is, in fact, the old- 
fashioned Christians who have the credit of doing most of this 
work. What they believe is at least easier to present than what 
the modernists believe. And they are not troubled much by 
wondering whether their education is ‘‘ distinctively African ”’ 
—a problem which, in my opinion, matters very much less than 
it is supposed to do by many well-meaning people. I found 
myself—somewhat to my surprise, I admit—inclining rather to 
what may be called the “‘ old-fashioned ”’ side in this particular 
controversy. 

I frequently found myself wondering what particular aspect 
of Christianity makes the most powerful appeal to the African. 
I speak with caution, for this is part of the great problem of 
the psychology of the transition, which needs more thorough 
study in Africa than it has yet received. There seems to be a com- 
mon idea that Christianity is best commended to him as a develop- 
ment of something in which he already believes. It is thought 
that he will sympathise with the idea which Paul hoped would 
appeal to his hearers at Athens—that we are really declaring to 
him “ the God whom he ignorantly worships.’’ I am inclined te 
think that what appeals to him is precisely the opposite of this— 
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what may be called the revolutionary aspect of Christianity. 
What he recognises with such joy and enthusiasm is something 
that takes him most completely away from all his old circle of 
ideas. When he becomes a Christian, he seems to be—as far as 
his conscious spiritual life is concerned—in full revolt against his 
traditional tribal religion. He wants, and he obtains, a sense of 
deliverance. In the Roman Catholic Church it is perhaps the 
completeness of the Church discipline, providing a wholly new 
way of life and thought at every point, which provides him. 
with this sense. In the case of the Protestant Missions, it is 
perhaps the doctrine of the ‘‘ new man,’’ as Paul formulates 
it over and over again, that evokes the most eager response. 
In fellowship with Jesus—however this may be defined—we can 
actually share the experience of His crucifixion and resurrection. 
The ‘‘ old man’’ can die, the ‘‘ new man ”’ can arise in us. 
And note that what makes Paul write with such fervour of 
this doctrine is precisely the international or interracial aspect 
of it. Jesus breaks down the barrier between races ‘‘ by the 
ereation of a new man in Himself out of both parties.”’ 

As to the Bible, it meant a great deal to the Englishman 
when it first came into general popular use in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. It meant more to the Englishman 
then than to the Englishman now. But the Bible means more, 
I am inclined to think, to the African than to the Englishman 
at any time, because it represents to his eager mind practically 
the whole of culture. Incidentally (a fact which most people 
coolly ignore) he often knows it a great deal better than we do. 

In a place where I had just been visiting the squalid huts 
of the Wandorobo, who sat round me grasping their bows and 
poisoned arrows in their hands, and telling me how they paid 
the bride-price for their wives with dogs and honey—I was 
shown the hut of a Kavirondo labourer who was in process 
of becoming a squatter, i.e. settling down with his family 
on a coffee estate, where his employer esteemed him highly as 
a worker. The hut was of a modernised type, partitioned off 
into rooms. There were two beds (a modern innovation), 
examples of skilful carpentry. On the bed of the head of the 
family was his one book, the Bible. The sight seemed to me 
to be charged with significance. The man was far away from 
his own part of the country, and from the encouraging example 
of other progressive Natives. He was importing into his own 
surroundings a standard of living which was rapidly becoming 
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the normal standard among his people at home. Yet only 
thirty years ago these same Kavirondo were, to all outward 
seeming, naked savages. 

Remembering what I had seen in Uganda, as well as in 
Kenya, I returned from my journey somewhat more of a “* pro- 
missionary’? than I had been before. The missionaries, I 
felt, had been engaged, whether they knew it or not, in building 
up the new intellectual and spiritual environment for the 
African; and they had laid, on the whole, good foundations. 
I was deeply impressed with the obstacles which they have had 
to overcome. It was not so much the sensational events of the 
eighties at Kampala—though these came back to me with a 
new vividness as I stood by the Monument of the Martyrs 
at Natete, and the Memorial Church of Alexander Mackay ; 
and looked up, on my return, at the Namirembe Cathedral, 
towering as no other Cathedral does upon its majestic hill. 
It was rather the thought of the weakness of the vessels 
employed, compared with the magnitude of the results 
achieved. JI thought of the difficulty of translation into many 
languages, far removed from our own, often with no equivalents 
to our words; the vast differences of ideas, history, social 
custom, and standard of living, dividing the teacher from the 
taught; the association of the missionaries with Government 
activities of an unpopular kind; the presence of fellow- 
Europeans, nearly all undermining their work by continually 
criticising and belittling it, and some belying their ideals by 
un-Christian lives; the weakness and unpreparedness of the 
missionaries themselves, as they would be the first to admit; 
the vastness of the task, enough to daunt the bravest. Yet, in 
Uganda a whole people has been Christianised, a new and infi- 
nitely better social system created, in thirty years. And things 
are rapidly advancing towards the same result in Northern 
Kavirondo. I seemed to see, stretching away into the future, 
an illimitable vista of possibilities for the African. 


CHARLES RopDEN BuxvTon. 


REVISION. 
R ELIGIOUS teachers, inspired by the philosophical con- 


clusions of Professors Eddington and Jeans, are very 

anxious to claim a rapprochement between Religion and 
Science. This resumption of amicable relationships is thought 
to be the result of the radio-active disintegration of matter, 
the quantum theory, and the theory of relativity; and the 
consequent disappearance, as it is supposed, of matter, of 
causality, and of determinism generally, has brought science 
over to the religious view of the universe and enthroned God 
as the final cause of all things. I would very much like to 
think that our grounds for belief in the sovereignty of God 
are being reinforced by the recent advances of modern science, 
not because such an event would deepen my own belief in 
God, but because it would be interesting to see how theology 
would deal with a God whose existence had been verified by 
the natural sciences. Perhaps theology would not have to 
deal with such a God, for its function would be taken away 
and handed over to the scientists; or, if theology still 
functioned, it would have to decide between the mathematical 
God of certain physicists, the psychological God of Freud, or 
the biological God of Bertrand Russell. It would be a very 
embarrassing choice. 

I am afraid I find it difficult to take seriously this enthusiasm 
about the friendliness of science towards religion as interpreted 
by the popular pulpit oratory of the day. And yet it must be 
taken seriously because it carries dangers with it, dangers 
greater than any conflict that was supposed to exist in the 
last century. These dangers consist in encouraging people 
to base their belief in God upon a view of the universe that 
is not only incomplete and transitory, but is actually material, 
for, in spite of the frequent use of the word “‘ spiritual ’’ in 
relation to modern conceptions of the world, a use which I 
consider as confusing as it is mistaken, I believe that science 
is more and not less material than it was in the nineteenth 
century. Moreover, the anxiety to envisage a_ scientific 
confirmation of religion is the symptom not of a live and 
vigorous religious outlook, but of a retrograde and barren one. 
There is a religious view of the universe that has its own 
validity, its own province, and its own language: of that I will 
speak later. But this religio-scientific enthusiasm, propagated 
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by the excursions into philosophy of certain scientists with 
the ‘‘ pen of a ready writer,’’ looks too much like the nature- 
religions, in whose womb religion and science were twin-born, 
to pass without the most serious scrutiny. I cannot, in a 
short article, pretend to deal adequately with this question, 
but will briefly indicate what I believe is the right view for 
religious teachers to take in connection with the wonderful 
disclosures of science during the past twenty years. And this 
in no apologetic fashion, but in the knowledge that religion, 
as well as science, has become enriched by experiment and 
by knowledge that really belong to its own province. 

First, there is no evidence that science, in its latest achieve- 
ments, has become less material in the sense that there is a 
disposition to acknowledge the validity of the grounds of 
religious beliefs. On the contrary, if we look at science in the 
widest sense of the word we shall see that the materialistic 
conception of life has passed into regions hitherto deemed 
immune from it, viz. the personality of man himself. It is, 
indeed, the avowed aim of science to set forth an objective 
view of the universe, of culture, and of life generally: and 
nothing short of a grave injury to civilisation itself is likely 
to put back the clock. We had better be quite honest about 
this. As the ordinary man understands religion, with its 
doctrines, its sacred books, its worship, and its discipline, 
there is no more in science to-day than there was fifty years 
ago to give him a firmer basis for his faith. For those whose 
faith rested upon such knowledge there is considerably less. 
This does not mean that there will be a revival of the so-called 
conflict between religion and science: it means, or at least 
it ought to mean, that there will be a mutual recognition of 
the value of both in their own provinces. It means, too, that 
religion must seek to reinforce faith and aim at extending her 
influence over men’s lives out of her own resources, and not 
seek for confirmation from a level of knowledge whose aims 
are different. 

It is the aim of science to amass material that is capable 
of enriching the life of the world to an extent undreamed of : 
and she has done this with a prodigal hand. It ought to be 
the aim of religion to dispose the minds and hearts of mankind 
to take the gifts of science and use them in such a way that 
this enrichment is a wide one and directed to ends that are 
social, peaceful, and constructive. It is often said that science 
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to-day has become humble in the face of the gifts she has 
wrung from God’s universe. Science, I think, has reason 
to be proud of her achievements, and it is we who should be 
humble, for the gifts of science ultimately reach the homes 
and hands of the ordinary man and give him an extension 
of his natural powers that places a responsibility upon him 
in their use. It forms the main challenge to him to-day. 
This challenge can be met, not by resting in the illusion that 
the scientist has in any way ‘‘ come over’”’ to a view of the 
universe and life that can support what we commonly call 
“religion,’’ but by taking the material lavished upon him by 
science and turning it to a purpose that will lift men up to 
the service of God and a sense of divine providence. 

There is nothing essentially ‘‘ religious’ in the advances 
of science in any branch or in all branches. Science has 
domesticated certain wild forces and made them available for 
the use of man, even as man, at an early stage in his existence, 
domesticated wild animals and made them available for his 
service. Both these processes were and are the outcome of 
social need, and their religious nature lies in the use to which 
man puts them and the service which, through them, he is able 
to render to God and his fellows. 

We must, then, become ‘“‘ materialists ’’ ourselves in respect 
of the physical universe if we are to lift up to a spiritual 
meaning the ‘‘ material ’’ which science has showered upon us 
so lavishly. Only by regarding the physical world as material 
through and through can we avoid identifying it with God 
or, what comes to the same thing, identifying God with a 
fleeting process of man’s mind; and such an identification 
banishes personality, human and divine, from the universe. 
We must rid ourselves of the strong antithesis between the 
‘“‘ spiritual’? and the ‘‘ material.’””? They do not stand in 
opposition to one another as conceptions of the universe, neither 
are they somehow absorbed one into the other: they are 
separate and, in their own orders, legitimate realms of value 
and meaning. We do not arrive at the “‘ spiritual’? by any 
metaphysical jugglery by which the “‘ material’ is regarded 
as non-existent. We accept the ‘‘ material’’ and start from 
it, both in arriving at scientific laws and also in apprehending 
the “‘ reality ’’ behind it all. 

Now this “ reality,’’ in so far as science is concerned, does 
not lead us, nor does it claim to lead us, to the ultimate 
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meaning of the universe and life: it leads only to a widening 
of man’s objective view of the external world, allowing man 
to extend the use of his natural powers, giving him keener 
sight, a longer range of vision, more powerful hands, and 
swifter feet: it assimilates the universe to the desires and use 
of mankind, and in so doing it actually reduces the universe 
to the size of man instead of enlarging it to the stature of 
God. There is no harm done to religion in accepting this view 
of science. Indeed, if religion follows the footprints of science 
over the unstable sands of space and time and looks to the 
end of this trail for God, religion will very soon identify itself 
with a trivial view of the universe, and whatever virtue there 
is in disclosures of material advances that last little longer 
than the beating of an artery. 

But the ‘‘ reality ’’ with which religion deals sees life and 
the universe whole and eternally. It accepts the objective 
world and the various departments of this world which are 
dealt with by physics, biology, psychology, and the rest of 
the sciences, and it realises that this world is material through 
and through. When religion deals with this objective world 
it does so by giving to all its gifts an expression that can 
enter the moral and spiritual realms of value, meaning, and 
purpose. As long as religion looks at the external world either 
as hostile or—a more insidious danger—friendly, it remains 
outside it. The objective world is just unmoral, a world of 
things, events, and a world of necessity, and religion must 
accept this world as the first step in transforming it into a 
world of freedom. 

I believe, though I have not the language wherein to express 
my belief, that a clear perception of the material nature of 
the forces which science is placing within our reach is necessary 
if they are ever to be used in the interests of a higher civilisa- 
tion. The ever-repeated complaint by religious teachers 
against the materialism of science and of the present age is, 
to me at any rate, a meaningless grumble. The continual 
reiteration of this truism is the token of failure to understand, 
and shows the lack of interpretative power. It is surely the 
business of religion through its leaders to interpret in terms 
of the spirit all that is happening to-day on the external plane. 
The materialism of science, the mechanisation of life’s 
activities, and the spread of an objective view of the universe, 
form the destiny for man at the present time. This destiny 
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it is that is in danger of becoming material and not the 
activities which it has in its power. It is true that the spirit 
dominates only a small part of this destiny, and it is the 
decisive challenge to religion to-day that those who speak for 
spiritual value shall work to bring under the rule and guidance 
of spirit the purpose and use of those material things which 
science has given to man through its material advance. 

To come right away from the half-lights of science and 
metaphysics, let us bear in mind the particular form of religion 
which we profess, I mean Christianity. It is Christianity and 
nothing less and nothing more that the Churches are committed 
to. Why then all this fervent desire to find an ally in the 
conclusions of science? Christianity never has been and never 
will be a religion based upon any specific cosmological theory, 
nor did Christ ever give voice to the idea that the problems of 
life arise out of man’s attitude to the external order. What 
makes Christianity unique is the value Christ placed upon 
human life and the decisive manner by which He taught and 
witnessed by His life and death, that the responsibilities of 
conscious man in his relationship with his fellows form the 
problems of religion and the centre of his relationship to God. 
In other words, Christ has given to mankind a meaning and 
value that is not to be found in any other form of organic life, 
and this meaning and value are only realised when man in 
Christ is set free from or set free in the midst of his environ- 
ment. The environment therefore must be faced and under- 
stood for what it is, a material thing which, under the 
observance and experiment of science, becomes the means and 
not the end of man’s freedom. For man’s physical environment 
can give us no ultimate proof of God, in existence or character, 
and if we seek within external nature for an expression of God’s 
nature and purpose with which we can ally ourselves in thought 
and practice we must revert to the primitive mind, which was 
strictly scientific in a sub-rational way, but which could 
conceive of nothing but the bastard determinism of occult forces 
issuing in magic and superstition. There are not wanting 
signs to-day of a revival of that plane of religion upon which 
the primitive mind moved, and the laudatory welcome given 
to the metaphysical conclusions of certain physicists point down 
to that plane. What is so decisive and clean about the teaching 
of Christ is the complete absence from the Gospels of the 
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occultism based upon a bastard scientific attitude towards the 
universe in the name of religion. 

Christ’s attitude towards the external universe was not a 
scientific one: it was an allegorical one, and the allegory or 
parable is a higher way of taking into ourselves the real 
meaning of the universe than the scientific one. The latter 
way must always remain outside ourselves, but the former 
enters into our consciousness. “The former way leads us to a 
personal relationship with the author of creation, but the latter 
remains outside and can only be carried into religion by way 
of magic, superstition and fear, giving us at best a pantheistic 
attitude towards the universe. There was nothing of this about 
Christ. He stood apart from the external world, accepting 
it as it was then understood, and, where He interpreted it, 
He contrasted the faithfulness of its workings with the 
waywardness of man. Our Lord’s miracles, rightly under- 
stood, are not subversions of natural law: they are examples 
of the spirit coming into its own. Nature and all that nature 
unfolds was, for Christ, destined through His revelation of 
God’s Fatherhood, to be taken up by man’s right use of it 
into the realm of consciousness and brought to beneficent 
purposes in the world of personal relationships. 

Christ, doubtless, felt within Himself a world of freedom, 
and outside Himself a world of necessity. There was no 
confusion for Him between these worlds issuing in magico- 
scientific cults : there was the wholesome separation that comes 
from acceptance of both worlds in order that the higher, the 
spiritual world might come into its own and throw its illumina- 
tion of value, meaning and destiny upon the lower world. In 
this way and only in this way could there come about a higher 
unity by which the lower is lifted to the higher, touching it 
for a while, and returning to its own again and again, linked 
with the sanctities and verities of an eternal order in which 
it finds meaning. 

I believe that we are to-day caught up in a fatal error, and 
that from this error Christ alone can release us. He can 
release us from the error of criticising religious facts 


intellectually, and of trying to find God at the end of a logical © 


argument or a scientific discovery, and He alone can release 
us from the error of worshipping Him as a divine model and 
refusing to take seriously the human and social values for 
which He stood. He leads us, and this is the unique contribu- 
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tion of Christianity, to Himself as the beginning and end of 
personal life and as the Divine Centre from whom radiates 
the interpretation in terms of personality of all the myriad facts 
of science. 

At a time when everything is in fermentation, Christ gives 
direction that comes both from an honest acceptance of external 
facts and the inner recognition of eternal values. ‘The error 
we make is to imagine that these eternal values exist somehow 
in a world of their own, whereas our apprehension of them, 
which is what really matters, can only arise out of the actual 
present facts of life. The Incarnation does not mean that the 
actual facts of life are removed into the sphere of barren 
idealism; it surely means that the facts of life are lifted into 
a realm of values to which they belong and that these values 
are attested by the life, teaching, and death of Christ. 

If man is to realise his immortality within a world subject to the 
wonderful epic of all the changes and chances of an expanding 
external order, the inward driving energy that is peculiar to 
man must assert its superiority and uniqueness and ally itself 
with a power that can meet the consciousness of man on its 
own grounds: such a power is not to be found, save in limited 
and impersonal manifestations in the external universe. It 
is only to be sought and found in God, and in God through 
the fullness of consciousness revealed in Jesus Christ, because 
Jesus Christ reveals the meaning and value of the universe 
in terms of personality and the total range of man’s conscious- 
ness. But He revealed this not by way of metaphysics, or 
philosophy, or cosmology, not indeed by unveiling the world 
through reason but by interpreting it by means of spirit. To 
do this the external world was accepted: it was accepted in 
the then knowledge of its physical laws and it was accepted 
in its contemporary social order, but it was looked at through 
different eyes, and amid its imperfections and cruelties Christ 
displayed the fullness of a spiritual significance that revealed 
not alone the true character of God but the true nature of the 
world in all its aspects. If Christ had not accepted the world 
of men and matter, if He had not shared to the utmost its 
good and bad reactions, the Incarnation would have been 
incomplete, not indeed an Incarnation, but a kind of theophany, 
which would have driven the world of eternal values further 
into the regions of mystery, and left the actual world without 
any but a material significance. In other words, the Incarna- 
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tion must be treated not only as a revelation of God’s Nature, 
but supremely as a disclosure of the world conditions out of 
which man can rise to his full stature, and the Incarnation 
has made the human life of Christ an Dees part of those 
conditions, so that no idealism of His life and teaching can 
separate the unity of the word and the deed. 

This divorce between the doctrine of Christ as known to 
theology and the significance of His earthly life has gone 
to such lengths as to relegate His moral and spiritual meaning 
either to the closed systems of Church Order and Worship 
or to the realm of personal piety. The range of world activities 
in politics, economics, international relationships and social 
order is regarded as comprising realms of sheer necessity 
outside the influence of Christianity, except in so far as the 
individuals engaged in their activities come within the small 
circle of personal devotion to Christ, a circle which they must 
forget when they touch the radius of these realms of necessity. 
So there comes that separation between private and public life, 
between morals and business, between realism and idealism, 
that has created the present confusion between the secular and 
the sacred, between creed and conduct, and between the 
‘“word ’? and the ‘‘deed.’? ‘The essential meaning of the 
Incarnation is that it blended the real and ideal into such a 
close unity that spirit became the determinant of life’s meaning 
instead of the refuge of life’s misery. 

May I close by making a plea for a revision, not of this 
or that doctrine, but of our fundamental attitude towards 
Christ? All history is contemporary history, and we need not 
go to the past for lessons: the past is here with us to-day, and 
that past is in the actual constellation of events and activities 
that face us here and now, and our revision must be one that 
takes these into the fullest account and gives a stimulus to 
the future from out of the actual needs which an honest facing 
of them in the light of Christ’s life will reveal. 


PERcIVAL GOUGH. 


MARY WEBB. 


HE publication of this eagerly awaited authentic 
biography of Mary Webb* once more brings us face to 
face with the ever-recurring problem of the creative 
artist. Many of the questions which are likely to spring to 
the minds of Mary Webb’s readers are answered as fully as 
human insight and interpretation allow in the restrained 
account of her life, and the well-balanced analysis of her work, 
which Mr. Thomas Moult gives us. He has, quite rightly, 
dealt chiefly with the novels, for after all it was by them that 
her fame was achieved, but admirers of her poems will perhaps 
wish that they could have received a larger share of his 
sympathetic treatment. It is good that he is not afraid— 
himself a poet—to confess to her shortcomings; her lapses into 
vagueness and inconsistency, and the derivative nature of much 
of her poetry by which is evidenced the strong debt she owed 
to Housman, Fiona Macleod, Richard Jefferies, and other 
writers, but we should have liked a little more of that poetic 
praise bestowed on her verse which is given so generously to 
her novels. ‘‘ What is Precious Bane but poetry,’’ he asks; 
‘‘ what are the opening chapters but lyrical and evocative? As 
chapter after chapter unfolds, and the narrative sweeps along 
grandly, it is sustained at its highest pitch by a poet’s imagery 
and word-music that make more shadowy than ever the 
dividing-line between poetry and a poet’s prose.’’ A statement 
with which we are in closest agreement, but of whose truth 
we would rather be convinced by the result of reasonable 
inquiry than by mere amiable inclination. 

The Life is well planned, with knowledge and understanding, 
and if we grow a little impatient at the length of the quotations 
and the detailed synopses of the novels, it is simply that the 
reader who already knows and loves Mary Webb’s books would 
welcome fuller criticism and interpretation from Mr. Moult 
in place of some of these extracts. Vet if the biography is 
intended to meet the needs of the new reader, then it admirably 
serves its purpose. We are grateful to Mr. Moult for lifting 
some of the traditional gloom from our thoughts of Mary 
Webb. Disappointment, tragedy, and disillusionment there 
were, but there was also much joy and humour in her life. 


* Mary Webb: Her Life and Work. By Thomas Moult. Jonathan Cape. 
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In spite of all that has been written, something remains © 


to be said concerning the writings, and particularly the poems, 
of Mary Webb, and I am provoked by this biography and 
by a re-reading of her work to try to say it. Although, in 
discussing a writer who has already won general approval, 
there is a danger of employing laudatory phrases too easily, 
a closer analysis may justify their use, and does so in this 
instance. For example, Mary Webb’s poems have been extolled 
for their music—but as that word is capable of many interpre- 
tations, we should like to ask, before we accept the verdict, 
in what way her poems conform to that mysterious law which 
is the essence of music? Mr. Robert Lynd truly refers to the 
‘imaginative energy ’’ of her writings, but this energy is a 
result as well as a cause. Mr. Walter de la Mare in describing 
her appearance has called her ‘‘ bird-like,’? and she also 
possessed the poet’s ‘‘ wood-bird soul,’’ but he does not reveal 
the secret of her flight and song. Mr. Baldwin has praised 
her ‘‘ acute sensibility,’? but this very quality of acuteness has 
its hidden springs which we would try to discover. Yet I 
believe that as we ponder over her words, remembering her 
life—so penetratingly and yet so reticently described by Mr. 
Moult—and venturing some way into the Nature of Art itself 
and into Mary Webb’s outlook upon life, we shall come to 
a reasonable agreement with all of these statements. 

Mr. Moult speaks of the shadowy dividing-line between 
poetry and a poet’s prose. Does then the impulse which 
produces the delicate yet virile flower of poetry differ in any 
essential from that impulse which produced The House in 
Dormer Forest and Precious Bane? In Mary Webb’s article 
on The Beauty of Form there is an illuminating paragraph 
in which is summed up, with an economy of words characteristic 
of her writings, the argument which this paper is trying, more 
laboriously, to set out; a paragraph which is at the same time 
an epitome of her life and work. 


A crocus achieves her end; her curving cup stands up in 
the light and air in spite of the weight of inanimate matter 
pressing on her from all sides during her upward progress; 
with thin petals folded close in the delicate pointed case, 
she comes through scathless and silent. Not only does this 
formative power triumph over all obstacles in producing its 
special symmetry, but it evolves countless variations of it 
from one germ of life. 
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So it is with the thought of man. The impulse is one—‘“ It 
is this that sends one man to the wilds, another to dig a garden; 
that sings in a musician’s brain; that inspires the pagan to 
build an altar and the child to make a cowslip ball ’’—and, 
we would add, it is the same impulse which has produced 
Golden Arrow and The Ancient Gods. ‘The form of the 
expression varies in order that each incarnation of thought may 
be clothed in its own ‘‘ special symmetry.’’ It is true, as 
Mr. de la Mare writes in comparing her verse and prose, that 
“phrases alien to the one are the very idiom of the other,” 
but there is an impulse of thought common to both. One may 
compare the following passages of prose and verse: 


Even a bee’s wing, so unsubstantial itself—has a faint 
replica that follows its airy fanning. 
Bees—Watching their dark blue shadows fall 
Along the half-transparent wall. 


Wagtails rush furiously over soft mud. 


Still the grey wagtails raced across the shingle 
As they went by. 


Something watched there; something waited; on this side 
or on that, always a little above her, a little beyond. 


Who came so close then ?— 

Brushed the wet lilac into mellow laughter ; 

Set the smooth blackbird at his golden weaving; 
Making no stir at all, no footprint leaving; 
Travelling westward, all things following after? ... 
Someone has been here. 


There was more here, on this airy hill, than could be seen 
or touched or heard. . . . Over all are brooding the wings 
of unknown presences. 


There is a presence on the lonely hill, 
Lovely and chill: 

There is an emanation in the wood, 
Half understood. 


It is impossible to show in a few short quotations how at one 
all Mary Webb’s work is in thought if not in idiom, but it 
is evident to anyone who has read her writings carefully, and 
who has the discrimination and fine judgment which her 
biographer possesses. The ‘‘ fine formal difference ’’ between 
her verse and prose, of which Mr. de la Mare speaks, is that 
same difference of medium which belongs to all verse and all 
prose. Poetry possesses that which prose abhors—metrical 
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rhythm. In addition there is, too, a certain elevation both 
of feeling and of diction which distinguishes the two means of 
expression, as is exampled by the above quotations. 

Poetic art has its own ‘“‘ countless variations,’ and may give 
us the highly trained technique of a Robert Bridges or a 
de la Mare (which one may call scholastic or rational poetry), 
or the naive song of a singer who has an untrained but 
instinctive ear for his music—such as we find in the work of 
Mary Webb (which one may call natural or intuitional poetry). 
Such a singer may truly be termed “ bird-like,’’ for his song 
is as dependent as that of a bird upon the inspiration of the 
moment. All forms of poetry, however, whether trained, or 
spontaneous, include three chief factors—beauty of imagina- 
tion, energy of expression, and rhythm of form, and all three 
are evidenced in the poems of Mary Webb. Surely it is rhythm 
in its widest sense which at the same time distinguishes and 
unites her verse and prose? ‘The word is a controversial one, 
for rhythm is easily recognised, but hard to define. 

As I understand it, the essence of lyrical art is that the 
recurrences anticipated should be carried out. The essence 
of prose, on the other hand, is the element of surprise and 
the non-fulfilment of suggested metrical repetitions. How, 
then, can rhythm be an essential element both of Mary Webb’s 
prose and of her verse? On the one hand she gives us this 
free, elemental rhythm which is patternless, has no recurrence, 
and is complete in its solitary wave-units; and on the other 
hand we have regular, patterned rhythm which is the outcome 
of technique, and depends for its life and sustenance upon 
relationship and limitation. Professor A. C. Gardner expresses 
a profound truth very simply and concisely in his analysis of 
rhythm when he suggests that an essential element is ‘‘ the 
balance of strain.’’ ‘‘ Faultless symmetry,’’ as Mary Webb 
speaks of it, must be in all art, whether it be expressed in 
prose or in verse, in stone, or in sound. ‘There can be no 
poise without a right and left, no balance without the pull of 
the two scales. Strain, alone, would destroy the possibility 
of rhythm, just as discord (alone) would destroy harmony. But 
the balance of strain produces rhythm just as the resolution 
of discord produces harmony. ‘The objection will no doubt be 
raised that mere “‘ balance of strain’’ need not necessarily 
result in rhythmic movement. This is true, and I think Dr. 
Scott Lidgett has improved upon Professor Gardner’s defini- 
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tion, when he speaks of rhythm as ‘the expression of 
an energy which successfully balances strains in a harmonious 
activity or movement.’ ‘The difference between the static 
balance achieved by an exactly poised pair of scales, and the 
progressive balance of a rhythmic movement, or of an esthetic 
adjustment to life, is just the difference between inertia and 
intention, between automatism and autonomy. ‘The evening-up 
of the scales is a dumb response to an outside command, but 
the flight of a bird is both obedience and revolt. All balance 
in which Life moves and Will works is creative. 

As flight is itself the most perfect physical expression of 
the law of balance against strain, so we should expect to find 
this “‘ bird-like’’ writer clothing her work in the shining 
symbols of bird-life. Her novels and her poems are haunted 
by ‘‘the sound of wings at the door-sill,’’ and this haunting 
is more than mere admiration and love of nature. ‘‘ All my 
troops of dreams, serene and gay, are frozen nightingales,”’ 
she cries, and she uses bird imagery to describe the effect of 
day and night upon the sinister, shadowed hills: 


Like those who toil along the blood-red weald 

With their own death-dust round them for sole glory 
Under the falcon wings 

Of dawn, the red night’s carrion swoop, 

The intolerable emptiness of air. 


There are whole poems about birds, her essays are full of them, 
twittering voices, flashing wings illuminate every page. She 
writes of coot and moorhen, of curlew, woodpecker, dipper and 
lapwing, of the ‘‘ grandiloquent ’’ rooks, of the kestrel, falcon 
and swallow. Spring is for her the time when ‘“‘ cuckoos call 
from the green gloom,’? and when we may 


Learn the perfume thrushes smell, 
Which makes their song as keen as pain. 


She sings of the blackbird, of the ‘‘ glassy bell-notes ’”’ of the 
wren, and the ‘“‘ muted music’’ of ‘“‘ velvet-throated ’’ doves. 
Many times a bird appears in symbolic guise, as in that heart- 
rending poem The Neighbour’s Children, where the voice of 
her unborn child calls to the childless woman ‘“‘ far in the 
twilight, like a moon-awakened bird.”’ 

The golden thread which links the life of a swallow with 
the thought of Mary Webb is that same thread which unites 
her verse with her prose, and which indeed runs through tree 
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and poem and tide and eternity—the expression of rhythm, a 
conscious sense of strain which must find its balance. In all 
her work there is an insistence upon the mingling of joy and 
sorrow that makes up “‘ fair, fierce Life,’’ ‘‘ radiant, terrible 
Life ’?; an echo of Pascal’s “‘ misery and grandeur of human 
life.”’ 

In this old town I know so well 

I have dwelt in heaven and in hell, 

And seen its folks go to and fro 

With faces of unthinkable woe, 

Ferocious as primezeval beasts, 

Or rapt as angels at their feasts. 


In her novel The Golden Arrow she speaks of ‘‘ the sad 
distinction of the poet—who enjoys because he suffers,’’ and 
of one of the characters in the book she says that “‘ he suffered 
in proportion to his capacity for joy.’’ Elsewhere she writes 
of ‘‘ the sharp sweetness of human life—in which pain is the 
honeysuckle round the door.’’ The world for her is ‘‘ a place 
of almost unbearable wonder,” the gleamy April days “‘ hurt 
her soul with too much bliss,’? and she is possessed by ‘‘a 
joy like pain.’? Her own writing was, as Mr. Moult reminds 
us, ‘‘a sweetness in much bitter.’? ‘‘ The distress that men 
call joy, the littleness that men call life’’ have worked upon 
her spirit like sun and rain which together encourage the 
fulfilment of a flower. ‘‘ The sweet, keen trouble of living ”’ 
has become, as this biography discloses, more keen than sweet. 

I heard humanity through all the years, 


Wailing and beating on a dark, vast door 
With urgent hands and eyes blinded by tears. 


It is ‘all the years”’ that have gradually borne her down, 
until proportion is lost and she is overweighted by fear. The 
mind has touched the darkest places when it is forced to ery 
out ‘‘ Even the fairy-people are full of ancient dreams and 
dark designs on me.’’ She is the imprisoned bird—“ startled 
and ill at ease in the ruinous mortal dwelling,” and the longing 
for freedom, and perhaps even more the longing for ‘‘ safe 
lodging,’ beat through her work. At this period her chief 
outlook upon life and her fellow-beings is one of dread, and 
Mr. Moult shows us the influence which the horror of the war 
exerted upon her life and thought. One must also make 
allowance for that nervous illness of girlhood, and for the 
years of suffering and ill-health following it. There is little 
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doubt that from this enforced inactivity genius blossomed, 
as Mr. Moult proves, but it is also possible that to this illness 
she partly owed that inward and more terrible suffering in 
which disillusionment, suspicion of the good faith of others, 
and fear of life itself, jostled each other. Yet the spirit is not 
crushed: ‘‘ Watching his patient face, full of a love that had 
to control its generosity, it was possible to believe in a Divinity 
who stood aside from the world’s madness not from indifference 
but for some great end.’’ Bravely spoken, by one who so often 
is under the spell of ‘‘ summat drodsome as gets us all.” 

In another moment of determined courage she calls her fear 
“the terror of great beauty,’’ but the scales have weighed down 
for so long on the side of grief that the adjustment comes 
slowly. But it comes. One watches, while reading her work 
in the light of this biography, how the struggle is lifted on 
to a higher plane. It is no longer the first contest between 
the joy and pain of human life, it becomes a new problem of 
““ the terror of great beauty.’? For a time she does not realise 
that the conflict may still be stated and solved in the terms 
of strain and balance. This ‘‘ terror’’ is bewildering. What 
is its origin? She has so strong a sense of fellowship with 
beauty, and how should fellowship and terror mingle? That 
Mary Webb enjoyed one-ness with natural beauty to the full 
there is no question. Mr. Moult’s descriptions of her Shrop- 
shire villages bring them most vividly before us, and her 
constant longing to return to the country whenever she was 
in more populated places, her life, and her writings—all prove 
this one-ness; she ‘‘ clings to the beauty of earth as to a 
garment.’’ But this sense of fellowship was with ‘* beauty’s 
fading tree,’’ and not, as later, with the ‘‘ great beauty ’’ which 
brings terror. "The evanescent glories of nature are enjoyed, 
and they pass—but there is a beauty that endures which has 
something of the Sublime about it, and with it comes terror, 
and from it alone comes true ecstasy. Professor Bradley holds 
that it is essential to a realisation of sublimity for there to 
be (if only for the fraction of a second) ‘‘a sense of being 
checked or baffled, or even stupefied, or possibly even repelled or 
menaced.’’? Sublimity must carry with it a sense of separation. 

This ‘‘ terror of great beauty’ is the penalty and reward 
of certain artists—penalty because of the contest, reward 
because of the resulting ecstasy. Art endeavours to overcome 
or balance these two conflicting aspects of reality, for while 
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an artist embraces and enjoys individual and erratic beauty, 
he also reaches out to that which is beyond and to a certain 
extent unobtainable. The result of this endeavour, or of the 
artistic balancing of this ‘‘ world-old conflict,’’ ‘‘ brings the 
same strong exhilaration as music does, when it quickens and 
deepens to a climax.’? Exhilaration springs neither from 
fellowship alone nor from the terror of separation, but from 
the two in a partnership of opposition. It is their united 
conflict and balancing which create the ecstasy of the artist. 
As Mr. Moult wisely states: ‘‘ Everything is lovable and 
lovely, when the artist is in perfect accord with the universal 
life.’ This is Mary Webb at her truest and best when she 
can write: ‘‘ So, at first, the patient watcher of earth sees only 
inanimate beauty, voiceless, without initiative. Then suddenly 
there is a clapping of wings, a flash of immortal radiance, a 
strange, haunting cry—and he has had a vision of the Soul 
of the World.’’ Speaking of this passage, Mr. Moult says: 
‘“ She was always a painter of the country. She was always 
something else. ...In this passage she re-emphasised the 
vital principle to which Plato, dreaming in Old Greece, was 
probably the first who gave clarity, and on which art has ever 
since been based—that Nature is not a chaos, but a Harmony.’’ 

The questioning, grieved bewilderment of her writing gives 
place now to a note of certainty: ‘‘ He begins to link himself 
with the Beauty that lies in and beyond the beauty of earth, 
like light in a flower; an intuition begins to dawn in him that 
this Beauty, or Love, is not only above all things, but in them, 
permeating them; that he and the very germ of disease that 
destroys his body abide in it as inevitably as the world abides 
in the invisible air. When each breath is drawn in this eternal 
atmosphere, now and forever are one; to-day and in a million 
years, here and beyond the uttermost star, we are in the heart 
of God.’? Mr. Moult touches upon this more than once, and all 
readers of Mary Webb’s work, whether of her prose or verse, 
must realise how she found and lived in the “ spiritual 
security ’? of which he speaks. ‘‘ All men and women are 
mystics, and it is precisely because our being is completely 
identified with the mystical life for only one flashing moment 
now and again, that we are at the mercy of outward tribulation. 
The true way, the salvation of mankind, therefore, lies in the 
subjugation of all that ends this moment of unity, all that 
makes for misunderstanding and perplexity; and the seeking 
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and finding of spiritual security.’? Art is an atonement, as 
Hegel has pointed out: ‘‘ The mind . . . generates out of itself 
the works of fine art as the first middle term of reconciliation 
between pure thought and what is external, sensuous, and 
transitory, between nature with its finite actuality and the 
infinite freedom of the reason that comprehends.”’ 

Little remains to be said, but it is necessary to remind our- 
selves that this stuff of Art, this exaltation, is not unrelated to 
Life. Both the rhythm of Art and the rhythm of Life are 
controlled by the same laws. The completest personal expres- 
sion is that which has something universal in it, and here 
is a fundamental factor from which music draws its harmony, 
poetry its form, human power its energy, and the bird its 
capacity for flight. All life tends to become rhythmic—that is, 
to balance its strains. After all, there is no music without the 
co-operating resistance of the string and bow; no heat or light 
without the strange partnership of tinder and flint, or phos- 
phorus against phosphorus; no electricity without its pairs of 
opposites—the friction which generates; no life without action 
and re-action, contraction and expansion. So with the higher 
forms of life—art, thought and spirit. The world is planned for 
beauty, truth and goodness, the balances of exactly proportioned 
strains ; but if the tinder is damp when it rubs against the flint, 
the spark is not lighted, nor is there any music from the bow 
which presses upon a broken string. It is no failure of the law, 
but of the response. All progress is the result of struggle and 
effort. The sap defies the strain of gravitation and flows up- 
ward, life fulfils itself by contradiction, the bird beats its wings 
against the opposing currents of air, and achieves flight. 

So, like the artist, man welcomes this divine hostility as a 
condition of the promised ecstasy. In the passage of sounds 
through the air, discords cancel each other, and the end of all is 
harmony—but the Angel must be wrestled with before the bless- 
ing is given. Mary Webb won her peace, “‘ life’s severe deten- 
tion ’’? did not hold her for ever, for she attained, long before 
she died, that freedom longed for by all, but perhaps attained 
on this earth only by the artist and the mystic. For them, life 
is no longer a detention, but a flight. 


We build our crumbling nest 
Beneath the dark wings of the infinite, 
We sing our song in beauty’s fading tree, 
And flash forth, migrant, into mystery. 
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If the ‘“‘ conflict of character and circumstance ’’ produced — 


nothing more than tragedy, both life and literature would be 
unbearable. But tragedy cannot live to itself, by its very nature 
it must evolve something more than a mere record of struggle 
and disaster. The artist, like the blackbird in Mary Webb’s 
essay, “‘ sits alone, and out of his long brooding weaves a strong 
enchantment.’’ He carries his burden between strongly beating 
wings, transcending, yet penetrating the dark clouds; resisting 
the hostile weight of air, yet borne upon it. Prue, in Precious 
Bane, had found this pearl of truth: ‘‘ If I hadna a harelip to 
frighten me away into my lonesome soul, this would never have 
come to me... I should never have known the glory that came 
from the other side of silence.”’ 

Mary Webb spoke from her own life and work when she said : 
‘Tt is the dark places of the soul that are the very core of art 
and its substance,’’? and Emar Jéhnsson, the Icelandic sculptor, 
echoes this in the title of one of his finest achievements: ‘‘ Thou 
art the iron under the hammer, thy work the flying sparks.”’ 

Lorna COLLARD. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF 
IVAR KREUGER. 


HE perplexing personality of Ivar Kreuger will no doubt 

continue for years to intrigue the student of human 

nature. There will soon be biographies of him in half 
the languages of Europe. It is unlikely, however, that anyone 
will ever approach the theme with the curious detachment 
shown by Dr. Poul Bjerre, the eminent Stockholm physician 
and psychologist, in a volume, entitled simply Kreuger, which 
has been the talk of all Sweden for some months past. Dr. 
Bjerre’s name is not altogether unknown in England. ‘Two 
of his previous books have been translated, and published here 
by Williams and Norgate: Death and Renewal and The 
Remaking of Marriage. Both of them attracted attention by 
their originality of thought. 

Originality of method, no less than of thought, is the 
outstanding mark of this elaborate study. Dr. Bjerre himself 
saw Kreuger on only two occasions, and never spoke with him ; 
but from the moment of the crash in March 1932 he spared 
no time or trouble until he had questioned, as exhaustively 
as possible, all those who had been in closest touch with the 
deceased financier : thenceforward the object of almost universal 
condemnation, until then, for nearly a decade, the idol of his 
countrymen, and held to be the most famous and most powerful 
Swede since Charles the Twelfth. As dispassionately and 
mercifully as a Recording Angel, Dr. Bjerre sets down the 
results of his inquiry. ‘They constitute, he says, ‘‘ neither 
an accusation nor a defence but simply an interpretation.” 

The book begins with a most thoroughgoing inquiry into 
the attributes of all Kreuger’s known forbears from the year 
1710 when one Johan Kroger (the original form of the name), 
a German baker, settled at the small Swedish town of Kalmar. 
It may have been from Johan Kroger’s grandson, Peter 
Kreuger, a merchant, whose business through some improvi- 
- dence failed in 1791, that Ivar inherited the germ of his over- 
| sanguine temperament. Peter’s son, Anders, born in that 
_ year, and Anders’s son, Edvard, born in 1820, who founded 
a firm, Kreuger and Jennings, which traded successfully with 
the Southern States during the American Civil War, were 
estimable and on the whole successful men. ‘The latter died 
in 1894. His third son, Ernst August, Ivar’s father, was 
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then forty-two. He has been connected with the Swedish match 
business since 1902, when he founded a factory of his own 
at Monsteras. He also seems throughout all his long life to 
have been a model citizen. On this side of the family there 
would seem to have been no traits at all of a criminal or 
diseased nature for Ivar Kreuger to inherit. 

On his mother’s side there is trace some generations back 
of tainted blood. One of her ancestresses was a member of 
a family of seven children among whom there were three 
consumptives and one imbecile. ‘There is, however, no other 
record of weakness in Mrs. Kreuger’s stock. She herself, now 
in her seventy-seventh year, is well and strong and can read 
without spectacles. 

Coming next to Ivar Kreuger’s early years, Dr. Bjerre is 
able to show that the boy in most respects was father to the 
man: shy in manner but charming, daring, clever, resourceful, 
guileful. ‘‘ He was an angel, always happy, friendly, and 
obliging ’’—almost without exception, Dr. Bjerre’s questions 
elicited some such reply from those who knew Kreuger in 
his childhood ; the evidence of his guile dating from his school 
days, when his interest in, and for, the other sex also became 
a matter of note. Very curious to read now, in the light of 
all we know about him, is the first printed allusion to him, 
in a facetious school magazine, when he was in his fourteenth 
year * 

PoLticE News. Count X and Mr. Ivar Kreuger were 
brought before the Court yesterday on a charge of impeding 
the traffic in Storgatan [=High Street] on the evening of 
November 22nd. Both pleaded guilty. They explained that 
they had arranged a walking-match that evening on the 
Storgatan pavements. Count X won, completing 54 turns 
while Kreuger had only 50 to his credit. In the course 
of their wild career they knocked over a great many young 
women and behaved in a fashion which does not bear 
describing in the columns of a newspaper. Sentence will 
be pronounced on December 5th next. 


There were several other such skits at Kreuger’s expense in 
the journal; in one of them the writer depicted him as a 
peculiarly artful type of thief; in another it was represented 
that he had forged his father’s name on a cheque. ‘These 
things were not taken seriously at the time, but they wear a 
significant aspect now. 

Many of Dr. Bjerre’s tales about the boy’s ingenious acts 
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of trickery over examination papers, etc., have been told already 
by Kreuger’s other biographers. In his lifetime they were 
recounted always with chuckles of enjoyment as amusing 
illustrations of his cuteness and precocity, and at the date of 
their perpetration everyone seems to have viewed them 


tolerantly. ‘‘ That little Kreuger looks so innocent,’’ people 
would comment with a smile, ‘“‘ but he is a regular little 
rogue.’’ ‘‘ Kreuger always gets out of it,’’ his schoolfellows 


would say, enviously and admiringly, when he escaped the 
punishment earned by his exploits. 

The one respect in which, on the surface, the boy Ivar 
was unlike the man, was his attitude to work. Whereas he 
proved himself in later life a worker of almost incredible 
energy, at school he was lazy. But this, Dr. Bjerre points 
out, may be explained by the fact that the school lessons, 
while they gave him no trouble, failed to interest him; and 
unlike the generality of boys he lacked the sense of duty which 
combats laziness. When it came to founding his business as 
an engineer and carrying out later his colossal financial schemes 
he worked with the zest of a great creative artist. Dr. Bjerre 
brings out most effectively this curious side to Kreuger’s 
nature. Very interesting is the account Dr. Bjerre proceeds 
to give of Kreuger’s first visit to America in 1900. We find 
him in Chicago, living by his wits. His one-room lodging 
had previously been rented by an architect whose name-plate 
still adorned the door and who had left behind him a roll 
of plans for small houses. One morning a visitor who wanted 
to arrange for the building of a house came to see the architect. 
Kreuger showed him some of the plans and went zestfully 
into the man’s requirements, undertaking to meet them in a 
few days’ time. And so he did, thus earning his first fifty 
dollars. 

In November 1900, Kreuger is thought to have visited New 
Orleans, for ‘‘ November 10’ of this year is the date inscribed 
upon a medal which he treasured and which he is supposed 
to have been awarded there for his bravery in saving a young 
girl from drowning at the risk of his own life. On the reverse 
side of the medal are the words: ‘‘ Only a hero will give his 
life for others.’ Kreuger’s name is not inscribed on this 
medal and Dr. Bjerre, when writing his book, had been unable 
to come upon any evidence regarding the incident. Kreuger, 
when questioned about it once in 1902 by a friend, who saw 
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the medal in his room, made no reply. Here we have a matter 
worth further investigation. If he did not really earn that 
medal, we have in this case a glaring example of his roguery. 
If he did earn it, rogue or no rogue, he may be admired at 
least as a brave man. 

Before going to America Kreuger had fallen in love with 
a young Norwegian girl who would have married him 
apparently if he had had means, but her parents, as things 
were, forbade the match. Perhaps this girl learnt to know 
him better than anyone else. Dr. Bjerre, from instincts of 
fastidiousness, has abstained entirely from investigation into 
Kreuger’s erotic experiences, which are known to have been 
many and various. He expresses the view that they did not 
count for much in Kreuger’s career, and he goes on to argue 
that no self-respecting woman who had any love affair with 
him would be willing to make any revelations that would help 
much to elucidate his character. He discredits the rumour 
so often repeated that Kreuger was at some period a victim 
to syphilis, although he was most strangely interested in 
treatises upon this disease. The only discovery Dr. Bjerre 
made which bears in any marked degree upon Kreuger’s sexual 
side was that of what seemed to him ‘‘ an odious ’”’ picture 
entitled ‘‘ The Kiss,’’ which was still in the now famous flat 
in Stockholm, hanging alongside a number of other ‘‘ dubious 
things of the kind.’ A psychological analyst fetters himself 
greatly, of course, by leaving almost unexplored a field so 
important as sex. Dr. Bjerre does not seem to realise the full 
significance of even that one picture; assuming it to have 
been really as lewd, or as unseemly, as it appeared to him, 
it would have painfully disillusioned the immense mass of 
the great financier’s admirers in Sweden or abroad who thought 
of him as a kind of ascetic and single-minded idealist. While 
among the women whose relations with Kreuger were illicit 
or surreptitious it seems certain that some would have had 
enlightening stories to tell. 

Such is the impression one has after reading what is recorded, 
quite convincingly, about Kreuger’s sexual life in the 
biographies by Mr. ‘Trevor Allen and Mr. George Soloveytchik. 
There is no exaggeration, one feels, in Mr. Trevor Allen’s 
summing up: “‘ That was the greatest bluff of all—that outside 
Stockholm, and even in it, so far as the mass of the people 
were concerned, he was able to maintain the pose of the 
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preoccupied man of affairs, shy in feminine company, who had 
no time, no room in his life, for ‘ affairs’ of a less severe and 
orthodox kind.’’ 

Apart from these revelations of Kreuger as a sly libertine, 
the portraits of him given us by Mr. Trevor Allen and Mr. 
Soloveytchik accord in the main with Dr. Bjerre’s analysis, 
although Dr. Bjerre is careful not to admit in so many words 
that Kreuger’s guilt as a swindler is definitely proved. He 
contends, indeed, that Kreuger has been proved only to have 
done on a bigger scale what most financiers are doing in all 
the great industrial centres of the world. He does, certainly, 
produce a great deal of evidence of a sufficiently damning kind 
against him, so one feels, and some of his own sardonic reflec- 
tions seem reconcilable only with the conviction that Kreuger 
was conscienceless. Commenting, for example, on the 
financier’s methods in the period when he was still chiefly 
concerned with the building trade, Dr. Bjerre tells us that 
Kreuger had learnt the all-important fact that, ‘‘ just as it 
was impossible to win people’s sympathy without being good, 
so it was impossible to win confidence without being honest.”’ 
Therefore, ‘‘ roo per cent. honesty’? must be his motto! On 
another page he tells how Kreuger shocked one of his 
co-directors by the way in which he flattered a desired client. 
The co-director declared it was altogether excessive—that he 
had been hardly able to stand it, he had felt quite ashamed. 
That was all nonsense, Kreuger replied. ‘‘ You saw that it 
worked. One can perhaps flatter a man so much that one feels 
ashamed oneself, but never so much that he feels ashamed! ”’ 
But, throughout, Dr. Bjerre persists in his argument that 
we are not in a position to condemn Kreuger outright, in as 
much as we do not know, and cannot guess, what he might 
have been able to say in self-defence; and he devotes a section 
of twelve pages towards the end of the volume to an imaginary 
trial in which Kreuger, redivivus, in co-operation with a clever 
counsel, rebuts the worst charges brought against him. The 
Judge is not to be convinced and delivers an adverse sentence, 
but expert onlookers are puzzled. ‘‘ What do you think about 
it all?’ one of them asks another as they leave the court. 
‘“‘T think they will be still disputing about it a century hence,”’ 
is the gist of the reply. 

Dr. Bjerre feels certain that Kreuger had no real sense of 
guilt at any time—that he regarded his most nefarious opera- 
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tions in finance as quite justifiable expedients, of a window- 
dressing kind practised by all his contemporaries, although 
never on so sensational a scale, perhaps, or so resourcefully. 
Legal enactments he regarded as things to be treated with 
as much caution as possible but without undue alarm. Once 
a colleague ventured to point out that a step he was taking 
transgressed the law. ‘‘ But it is not I who am acting 
wrongly,’’ Kreuger replied. ‘‘It is the law that is at fault.’ 
And Dr. Bjerre comments that there was no difficulty on this 
particular occasion in demonstrating that he was right. The 
law had been worded to meet earlier conditions and did not 
really accord with the existing state of affairs: a state of affairs 
which Kreuger himself had helped to bring about! Mr. Oskar 
Rydbeck, writing in a Swedish journal shortly after Kreuger’s 
death, expressed a similar view of Kreuger’s attitude—and 
Mr. Rydbeck, as a close associate for many years, knew him 
intimately: ‘‘ He believed himself to be a superman in 
intelligence and therefore able to do whatever he thought well 
to do, whether it was within or without the law.”’ 

When Kreuger, on rare occasions, did feel momentarily 
dejected over a set-back, he found a tonic in Kipling’s ‘‘ If—,” 
which he knew by heart! 

As I have implied, the impression left on one by Dr. Bjerre’s 
book, despite all his ingenious pleas and his more than 
‘“ sneaking liking ”’ for the man, is that Kreuger did in truth 
develop into the out-and-out crook that the rest of the world 
(except for his unhappy parents and a handful of friends) have 
agreed to call him. But Dr. Bjerre does almost persuade us 
that he felt innocent of wrong-doing. One closes the book with 
the thought that if Ivar Kreuger must be admitted to have been 
a crook, he was a crook of an extraordinarily attractive kind. 
Any number of unemotional business men continue to bear 
witness to his personal charm. Even now, it seems, few of 
his duped associates can bring themselves to speak harshly 
of him. He must surely have been the best-liked crook that 
ever lived. 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


INDIA: LPAND* OF ILLUSION AND 
DELUSTON. 


a O one who has been out of India the last five years,”’ 

N remarked the Maharajah of Bikaner to me one day 

during the first session of the Round Table Con- 

ference, ‘‘ is competent to speak with any authority on political 
conditions in that country to-day.’’ 

“Not guilty, Your Highness,’? was my mild rejoinder, and 
the Maharajah laughed. ‘‘ No,’ he said,’’ I was not referring 
to you, for you have revisited India recently. And surely 
you must agree that the political progress of the country has 
been amazing these last few years?’’ I readily agreed, for 
had I not myself been struck by this very fact when I returned 
to India in 1928-9, after eight years’ absence from it. I 
recalled then, as I have often recalled since, a conversation 
I had with my old friend, the late Sir Muhammad Shafi, on 
the Simla Mall in 1910. ‘That was the time of the first 
constitutional experiment at the very heart and centre of 
Indian administration. The late Lord Sinha (he was then 
a mere knight) had been appointed in the previous year Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, and Simla officialdom was 
still half shocked, half frightened at this elevation of an Indian 
to the seats of the mighty. 

Sinha himself had more than justified his appointment. His 
inclusion in the Government of India had unquestionably 
strengthened that body. He had shown himself to be both 
a capable head of department and a man eminently to be 
trusted. All that was grudgingly admitted by Simla. But 
where, it was asked, was this foolish experiment to end? 
Mahomedan must inevitably succeed Hindu and a Hindu a 
Mahomedan. And where were the trustworthy, competent men 
to be found in sufficient numbers to fill the vacancies as they 
arose? The field of possible choice, it was argued, would 
soon be exhausted, and what would remain then? The 
reappointment over and over again of the same men? It was 
these views and apprehensions I repeated to Muhammad Shafi 
on the Simla Mall, laughingly venturing the prophecy that 
if he stuck to his politics he would inevitably within the next 
ten years be following in Sinha’s footsteps. I proved to be 
a correct prophet, though I never dreamt at that time that Sir 
Muhammad was destined to become the Member for Education 
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before taking over the Legal Membership I had in mind for 
him. But, in the years that had elapsed, conditions and views 
had considerably changed, and it was no longer a case of 
reserving for Indians a single department where they could 
do least damage! Lord Sinha had sacrificed himself and the 
work he loved to become India’s ‘‘ Handy Man,’’ and to be 
badgered into setting up precedent after precedent—as the first 
Indian Member of Council, the first Indian Governor, the first 
Indian Under-Secretary of State, the first Indian Peer; and 
his sacrifice had not been in vain. India’s supply of competent, 
trustworthy administrators proved to be far larger than Simla 
in its wisdom ever imagined it would or could be. 

And to-day? We are busy, are we not? pulling down the 
whole structure of government in India and rebuilding the 
constitution anew from top to bottom. The “‘ Indianisation ”’ 
—not merely of services, but of the administration itself—is 
planned to be thorough and complete, with full autonomy in 
the provinces and ‘‘ responsibility at the centre,’’ tempered 
only with a few rather vaguely outlined ‘‘ safeguards.”’ How 
ridiculous then must seem to-day the old searchings of heart 
over the admission of individual Indians to the secrets of 
Olympus! And yet, be it remembered, barely two decades 
have passed. Can India in these twenty years, one often hears 
the question asked, have gained the political sense and insight 
which it has taken Britain centuries of strife and struggle 
to acquire? ‘That question perhaps is not altogether a fair 
one. It makes no allowance for the efficiency of communica- 
tions to-day, for the narrowing down of the world’s boundaries, 
and for the speed with which one part of the world reacts 
to events in another. Twenty years in this modern world of 
cable, telegraph, films and wireless, to say nothing of the 
political upheavals caused by the Great War, may well be 
equal in their wealth of experience to centuries of isolated, 
comparatively slow development. And if Japan could shake 
off her medizevalism almost in a night, why should not India 
also be capable of undergoing a similarly rapid political 
transformation ? 

Certainly in the last ten years there has been a remarkable 
increase in the numbers of India’s ‘“ politically-minded.”’ 
When I left India in 1920 many of my Indian friends still 
professed to have no interest in politics; eight years later the 
same men talked of nothing else; and even Ram Bux in the 
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fields and the poorest inhabitants of the big cities seemed to 
be more than dimly aware of the political developments in 
progress. In 1920, too, the women’s suffrage movement was 
but three years old and no woman anywhere in British India 
had gained the right of franchise. To-day over a quarter of a 
million women are enfranchised, with the prospect of twenty- 
one times that number to receive the vote in the new 
Federal India. And with the recognition of women’s political 
rights has come their emancipation from the thraldom of 
purdah. I remember my astonishment four years ago at 
meeting so many Indian ladies at social functions at which 
formerly they had rarely, if ever, been seen and at watching 
them playing games of lawn tennis quite openly in the public 
gardens. Such experiences were apt to make an old Quai Hai 
rub his eyes and feel he was a veritable Rip van Winkle. 
But for all that one can still truthfully say of India that 
““the more she has changed, the more she is the same thing.’’ 
If purdah shows signs of disappearing—among Hindus and 
Mahomedans, in Princely as well as in ordinary middle-class 
households, and if, despite communal dissensions and strife, 
Indian nationalism has gained enormously in strength of late 
years, we still find on revisiting the country that the India 
of our boyhood or manhood has by no means entirely vanished. 
Probably, as in my own case, the first realisations will be 
of the permanence of old loyalties and of the continuance in 
its pristine vigour of bazaar ‘‘ gup.’? What mattered it that 
I should have left England for India at a week’s notice; or 
that I should have travelled to Calcutta on receipt of a 
telegram? At Bombay there was my old bearer patiently 
awaiting me without any summons on my part, and in Calcutta, 
within an hour of my arrival, yet another of my old servants 
come to pay his respects. ‘Trivialities perhaps these, yet how 
they help to keep one bound in affection to this so-called Land 
of Regrets! And it will not take the old Quai Hat many 
hours to discover that in this new India of so much political 
fervour and impatient idealism sentiment still plays a very 
strong hand, whether it be on the Frontier or in Bengal, in 
the United Provinces, Central India, Bombay or Madras. And 
doubtless for the thousandth time the thought will occur to 
him, ‘‘ How much more might we have accomplished in India, 
had we paid less attention to the God of Efficiency than to 
cultivating the art of appealing to this sentiment! ” 
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One’s memory goes back to another conversation with a 
famous, perhaps one should say ‘‘ notorious,’’ Indian, the late 
Lala Lajput Rai. He had just come back from deportation 
and was bringing libel actions against two European-owned 
newspapers, one of which, the Civil and Military Gazette of 
Lahore, I was temporarily editing. My predecessor had been 
responsible for the article to which Lajput Rai took exception, 
and our legal advisers were unanimous that the language that 
had been employed was quite indefensible. I accordingly 
asked my friend, Sir Shadi Lal, the present Chief Justice of 
the Punjab High Court, then a practising barrister, if he 
could arrange an interview between Lajput Rai and myself. 
This he willingly consented to do, and for more than an hour 
in my office the Lala and I talked away merrily—in true 
Oriental fashion—about everything but the main object of the 
interview. ‘Then, as my visitor was about to leave I gently 
broached the subject. His reply was to draw himself up and 
‘say with great dignity, ‘‘ Mr. Rattigan, your father once did 
my father a great service. That no son of my father could 
ever forget. Please rest assured that while a son of Sir Wiliam 
Rattigan is editing the Civil and Military Gazette I will not 
bring any libel action against it.’’ 

And this was the man who was regarded by most English- 
men in India as a dangerous revolutionary! Nor was this 
an isolated instance of his ‘‘ sweet reasonableness.’’ One 
genial Deputy Commissioner of Lahore could usually manage 
to get Lajput Rai to abandon any undesirable course of action 
by simply going to see him and addressing him in some such 
way as follows, ‘‘ Now, my dear fellow, you are a seditionist 
of course, and so would I be if I were in your place. But you 
and I are pals, and I am sure you wouldn’t like to make things 
dificult for me, so for heaven’s sake call this meeting off.’ 
In twenty years of Indian journalism one had come across 
many other district officers whom one would have liked to see 
elevated to Memberships of Council in Simla or appointed 
Provincial Governors. But knowledge of one’s fellow human 
beings and success as a district officer have never been regarded 
in India as essential qualifications for high administrative office. 
Instead we have been prone to select our Governors and 
Members of Council from diplomatic Politicals or the nimble 
wielders of the pen who have sedulously worked their way 
up through the Secretariat. So sentiment has too often been, 
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made to appear childishly ridiculous by the cold-blooded, 
irrefutable logic of the skilled minute-writer, raised to high 
place. And unhappily logic has never provided the key to 
any of our more serious Indian problems. Can logic, for 
example, explain to us the why and the wherefore of this 
strange, widespread Gandhi cult, which has nothing, and never 
has had anything, logical about it? 

The average Englishman cannot understand it. How, he 
asks himself impatiently, can any Indian of intelligence, who 
realises the full extent of the Mahatma’s ‘‘ Himalayan ’”’ errors 
and follies, still treat him with such profound respect? ‘The 
answer is to be found in the Indian’s deep reverence for all 
forms of asceticism —this applies almost equally to the 
Mahomedan as to the Hindu—and the feeling innate in every 
Hindu’s mind that some day, perhaps, he may throw off all 
the cares and trappings of this world and give himself up to 
the contemplation of the Infinite. That quaint and bewildering 
mixture of Saint-megalomaniac-charlatan-political opportunist, 
the Mahatma, knows his own countrymen, and with the sure 
touch of genius has hit upon the two things that must appeal 
most to them—the réle of ascetic and passive resistance. And 
withal he has nothing to learn of the gentle art of publicity. 
Witness his carrying about with him everywhere a spinning 
wheel, his days of silence at the Round Table Conference and 
his more recent threats of fasting. Never was any film star 
more continuously in the limelight! And as an illustration 
of the mysterious hold he has upon his countrymen one recalls 
a big function given last year in London by perhaps the most 
forcible personality among the Indian Princes of to-day, when 
the main anxiety of the host, almost feverish with apprehension 
at one point, was not whether the Prime Minister was coming, 
but whether Gandhi had actually received his card of invitation 
and was likely to put in an appearance! 

And what is this idealist, highly sentimental and (from an 
English point of view) somewhat unpractical India going to 
make of its Federal constitution when it gets it? One is 
reminded at this point of the late Babu Bhupendranath Basu’s 
apt quotation from the Bible during the debate on the Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1910, when he made great play with “ the 
things that are seen and the things that are unseen,’”’ and 
incidentally afforded a moral for his text by adopting the 
rather unorthodox procedure of giving out beforehand to the 
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Press in Calcutta the more fiery passages that a wise discretion 
had eliminated from his speech in Council. Of what is to 
happen in this land of illusion and delusion it is rarely safe 
to prophesy. The things that are hidden from our ken may 
make all the difference to the result. 

It may be, as some fear, that Congress is by no means 
suppressed and that it will speedily capture the Councils and 
turn the new constitution into a sorry farce. It may be, on 
the other hand, that the Franchise Committee’s anticipations 
will be realised and that the necessary political organisation 
for making the constitution a success will come into being with 
the passing of the new Act by Parliament. One would feel 
happier about the future if one knew that British help and — 
guidance in the creation of that absolutely essential organisa- 
tion were already being sought and offered. For hitherto, it 
must be admitted, Indians, with all their intellectual gifts, 
administrative abilities and aptitude for politics, have displayed 
no particular genius for creating political organisations, even 
the now notorious Congress owing first its birth to an English- 
man’s enterprise and later its effectiveness largely to an 
Englishwoman’s energy and brains. 


CLIVE RATTIGAN. 


SEEING FRANCE BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTTON. 


RITERS of guide-books have in these days the choice 
V \ of two more or less accepted methods. ‘They can be 
dry-as-dust, severely practical, and merely informative ; 
or on the other hand, they can adopt a tone of determined 
brightness, administering plenty of jam with the pill, and 
disguising—or so, at least, one is occasionally tempted to 
-suspect—a certain paucity of knowledge in their breezy impart- 
ing of it. But what of the first guide-book writers? With no 
Murray’s Handbooks, Baedekers, or Muirheads to serve them 
as exemplars, with no chatty booklets on where to dine or how 
to spend an evening to show them the path, how did they lay 
out their plan and fulfil their undertaking? How did they, so 
to speak, bridge the gulf between the volumes of letters and 
travel-memoirs which are so marked a feature of eighteenth- 
century literature and the modern succinct yet exhaustive com- 
pendia of information with which we are gratefully familiar? 
Something at least of an answer to these questions may be 
obtained by dipping into an entertaining little book, The Gentle- 
man’s Guide in His Tour through France, which is claimed as 
“the first attempt of its kind that has ever appear’d in print.’’* 
The original edition must have been published within a year 
or two, one way or the other, of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey ; 
it was followed by a second edition in 1770, two years after 
Philip Thicknesse’s Useful Hints to those who make the Tour 
of France, in a Series of Letters; and during twenty years it 
ran into at least ten editions, the tenth appearing in 1788, on 
the very eve of the French Revolution. No author’s name 
appears in the title page, which tells us merely that it is ‘‘ wrote 
by An Officer in the Royal-Navy. Who lately travelled on a 
Principle, which he most sincerely recommends to his Country- 
men, viz. Not to spend more Money in the Country of our 
natural Enemy, than is requisite to support with decency the 
character of an Englishman.”’ 
Throughout the first seven or eight pages of the Guide the 
Principle continues to haunt his mind almost to the exclusion 
* This claim must be interpreted widely. Howells’ Instructions for For- 
riene Travell had appeared as long ago as 1642, and the author himself 
refers in his text to local guide-books published in France. What he means 


is that his Gentleman’s Guide does mark an innovation, so far as England 
is concerned, in the accepted tradition of books dealing with French travel. 
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of his proper subject ; at last it rises to a climax truly patriotic. 


I would not be thought to recommend travelling to all men; 
but every one must agree, that people of sound judgment, and 
solid sense, return better subjects, more attach’d to the © 
interests of their Country, and of course more useful members 
of the community, after having seen abroad the deplorable 
consequences of a dispotic, and tyrannical government; 
consequently, must taste the sweets more amply that naturally 
spring, from the humane, judicious, and equitable laws, of 
which our happy, free constitution is compos’d; and which, 
with great justice, merits the applause and admiration of all 
Europe. 


Having relieved himself of these sentiments, he passes on to 
equip his traveller, recommending him not to take his own post 
chaise on account of the ‘‘ heavy pavement of the French 
roads,’’ but always, if he be an officer, to carry with him his 
uniform and regimentals, so that he may be admitted without 
question to the garrison mess at any town in which he may stay. 
As to the rest of his outfit, 


into a small trunk I would have you put a dozen of shirts; 
they ought to be much coarser than the English in general 
wear them; otherwise, their slovenly manner of washing 
(which is by beating them with a board against a stone in 
cold water) will soon oblige you to buy others; half a dozen 
pairs of shoes; a pair of boots, and buckskin breeches, would 
be requisite; as the French leather is not proof against water ; 
your stockings should be of silk, which is the fashion of 
France, even among the meanest mechanicks; these, with the 
cloaths on your back, and the hat on your head, with the best 
French dictionary and grammar extant, are all the luggage 
you ought to take; for at the first town you propose to reside 
at, you should fit out a la mode de France, and continue so 
as long as you stay in that country: don’t think this advice 
unseasonable; as an English dress, is a sufficient object for 
French knavery; it would be wrong to buy more things at 
a time than are requisite; as you can recruit your stock at 
every town you come to, or chuse to continue at for some 
time. I had almost forgotten two very necessary articles 
called a knife and fork; which if you neglect taking with 
you, you’ll often run the hazard of losing your dinner; it 
being the custom of those very polite people (women, as well 
as men) to lug out their great sharp-pointed knives when 
going to their meals; as there are seldom any laid on the 
table, except when call’d for; and when they appear (if they 
had any edge) an Englishman would suppose they were made 
to stick a roasting pig; and as to their forks, which are made 
in the shape of spoons, with three prongs, they are equally 
useless, or unhandy. 
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The traveller is advised to obtain from a firm of bankers in 
Pall Mall (whose advertisement appears on a back page of the 
tenth edition) a supply of exchange notes which bear a general 
resemblance to modern travellers’ cheques; and also, when in 
Paris, to desire his banker both to call upon him (in order to 
impress the landlord or hotel proprietor) and to provide a 
servant and a barber, who, “‘ for five livres* a month, will 
furnish you with powder, pomatum, and dress your hair every 
day, at what hour you please.’’ But before the traveller arrives 
in Paris the journey has still to be overcome; and it is to the 
account of the Channel crossing that indifferent sailors of to-day 
will turn with peculiar interest. 

Between London and Paris the counter-part of the modern 
Golden Arrow was a coach which ran “‘ three times every week, 
from the White Bear in Piccadilly, which carries a passenger 
free of all expences, except port charges, to Paris, for five 
guineas.’’ ‘The more popular mode of travel, however, was by 
stage coach from the Golden Cross at Charing Cross (recently 
demolished) to Dover ; whence packet-boats, usually the property 
of one man, would convey the traveller to Calais, Dunkerque, 
or Boulogne for the recognised fee of half-a-guinea each 
passenger. The hire of a whole vessel to himself cost five 
guineas. From Dover to Boulogne ‘‘ the most usual time of 
the passage is five or six hours; Mr. Dutensy observes, that 
though he has pass’d the channel twenty times, he has never 
been more than twelve hours in his passage; on the contrary, 
I have been twenty-one hours.’’ A second packet-crossing, 
three times a week, was betwen ‘“‘ Brighthelmstone in Sussex ”’ 
and Dieppe; it is still marked as a regular route on maps 
drawn sixty years later. ‘The best, and sometimes the most 
expeditious, method of reaching France, however, was to charter 
a berth in a French trader from London; the price was only a 
guinea and “‘ the passage is commonly made in sixteen to twenty 
hours.”’ 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to follow our author through 
the complete tour of France; we must content ourselves by 
remarking that the route he suggests deviates little from the 
beaten tourist track of to-day—from Paris, down the Rhéne 


* The livre was worth about tenpence-halfpenny. 

+ Louis Dutens (1730-1812) a French Protestant, came to England in his 
youth, occupied posts in the English diplomatic service, and later became 
Historiographer Royal of Great Britain. He was a writer of considerable 
versatility. This sentence is quoted from the tenth edition. 
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valley, to Marseilles ; eastward along the Riviera coast, but only 
as far as Toulon; Provence; by Montpellier and Carcassonne, 
skirting the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, to Toulouse ; 
thence, with excursions to Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Baréges, 
Luchon, and Pau, to Bayonne; then up the western coast to 
Bordeaux, Poitiers, La Rochelle, Nantes, and into’ Touraine, 
including visits to Tours, Blois, and Orléans; and so back to 
Paris. The only noticeable omission from this itinerary is Brit- 
tany, to-day so popular, then apparently of no account. The 
total length of the tour, starting from and returning to Paris, 
is 427 post leagues (about 1,300 miles)—241 by road and 186 by 
water; it is interesting to note what importance waterways 
assumed before the days of mechanical locomotion. ‘Taking the 
tour as a whole, it forms as varied and fascinating a journey 
through a pleasant land as any traveller, then or now, could 
wish for, and one which will make abundantly plain a reason 
why Frenchmen do not travel abroad. But the Gentleman’s 
Guide, though it expatiates soundly and, generally speaking, 
fairly on the beauties of the countryside and historic interest 
of the towns, cannot forget that phrase on its title page which 
refers to the French as “‘ our natural Enemy.’’ Whenever an 
occasion arises it indulges in a dig at their ribs; so that if its 
readers took the cue to their behaviour from the tone of some 
of its pages, one cannot feel surprised that Englishmen should 
be heartily disliked by their neighbours across the Channel. 
We are told much about the “‘ natural injustice, and inclination 
to villainy, hourly practis’d by the common people,’’ of the 
“horrid impositions ’’ of the hotel-keepers, and of the “ pride 
and vanity so predominant in the French nation.’’ We are told 
that “‘ though a Frenchman eats nothing but soup-meagre every 
day of the week, you will rarely see him without his laced coat, 
silk stockings, powdered hair, and laced ruffles, which are often 
tacked upon either false sleeves, or a shirt as coarse as a hop- 
sack.’’ And we are told also, what we should scarcely expect 
to find even in the most chatty of modern guide-books—that 
“you may really court a Frenchman’s wife before his face, 
without his being the least jealous; the women, indeed, are so 
used to freedom, that they are not at all surpriz’d though you 
should find them doing the offices of nature.”’ 

France, however, is “‘ a dispotic kingdom ”’ full of “ arbitrary 
laws’? ; and by the same token, as often as it is possible to 
describe the streets of a town as “‘ badly paved and ever dirty,”’ 
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or the air as ‘‘ subject to putrid vapours,’’ or the accent of the 
inhabitants as “‘ insufferable jargon,” it is done—so that we 
cannot help wondering why, if it is all to be accepted at its face 
value, the traveller should choose to stay in the country at all. 
But the fact is, of course, that our author’s famous Principle has 
reared up its silly head again and has swallowed him, for all 
his many sincere attempts at impartiality. After so long an 
interval of time, and in circumstances radically changed, we 
are conscious how petty and carping his criticisms sound (even 
where there is a basis of truth in them); and, good fortune 
attending us, may take the hint and avoid being ourselves guilty 
of similar behaviour. Yet it must be admitted that pettiness 
was not on our side only; a curious example of it in Paris is 
afforded by a note in the Gwide on the Collége des Quatre 
Nations. ‘Phe four nations were France, Picardy, Normandy 
and Germany; ‘‘the English formerly was term’d the fourth 
nation, till by our invasions and victories in France, we had 
rendered ourselves odious, and, I may say, terrible to them; 
on which they took down our arms, and put up those of the 
Germans in their room.”’ 

At Amiens, where the traveller is advised to spend some 
time on his way to Paris, he is urged to “‘ get a monk to come 
morning and evening to instruct you [in French] for half a 
guinea a month ”’; in Paris again a monk is counselled, though 
for a different purpose. ‘‘ As it would be both tedious and dis- 
agreeable, if you have no acquaintance at Paris, to ramble the 
streets alone; I would recommend you, in such case, to pay 
your compliments to the Prior of the English convent (which is 
near the church de val de Grace) and ask him, as a favour, to 
let one of the young monks attend you. This he will do with 
pleasure, and any of them will be happy to accept this office, 
as they are friendly, good-natured lads; and never more pleased 
than when they see their countrymen; or can render them any 
civilities: all the expences attending this, is, to treat them 
while with you; and, if you please to present them a small 
present at parting, it will be extremely acceptable.”’ 

Rambling the streets by the side of his monkish companion 
therefore, the traveller would see all the ‘‘ curiosities ’’ of Paris, 
from the Louvre to the ‘‘ Représentations Anatomiques en Cire 
Colorée.’? Some of them—the Arc de Triomphe, the Palais- 
Royal, the Place Vendéme, the Porte St. Denis, the Gobelins, 
Notre Dame, the Invalides, for example—have undergone little 
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alteration between then and now, in spite of the melodramatic 
events of a hundred and fifty years. Others—such as the Place 
Louis XV, now Place de la Concorde; the Hétel de Soubise, now 
the Archives Nationales ; the Palais du Luxembourg, and many 
more—have changed either in name or in use, but would still 
be familiar to us as to him. Yet two buildings the traveller of 
those days would see, which history has denied to our eyes—the 
Palais des Tuileries and, of still greater importance, the 
Bastille, of which our author does not think fit to give a single 
word of description. Had he only realised what world-wide fame 
(or rather notoriety) it was to achieve only one year after the 
appearance of his tenth edition, he would surely have consented 
to delete a paragraph of good advice in favour of even a bald 
sketch of its appearance, its history, or even of its despotic, 
tyrannical employment. 

Still, it must be admitted on the other hand that our author, 
for all his striving after our improvement, does recognise the 
lighter, even the frivolous, side of Paris. On the margins 
of the ‘‘ Boulevarts or ramparts,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ are a great 
number of coffee houses, and places of public entertainment, 
where are exhibited a variety of amusements, something in the 
way of Bartholomew-fair, but, you may imagine, better 
executed, by a people whose character it is to laugh and be 
merry.’’ These amusements comprise rope dancing, strong 
men, ‘‘ wild beasts, etc., bull fights,’’ pigmies, ‘‘ the ambigu 
comique, wherein children perform parts in plays,’’ and other 
miscellaneous delights. ‘Two Vauxhalls are ‘‘ both principally 
for dancing.’’ ‘There are also in Paris three theatres—the 
Opera, ‘‘ a temporary house erected of wood in the boulevart 
of the gate of St. Martin ’’* (where it was destined to stand for 
the greater part of another century) ; the theatre of the French 
comedians, in the Faubourg St. Germain ; and that of the Italian 
comedians in the Rue Mauconseil. At the Opera, ‘‘ the decora- 
tions of this theatre are magnificent, and the scenery beautiful, 
though but little can be said in favour of the singing and 
music.’’ It was, however, the most expensive of the three, the 
prices ranging from a pistole (about ten pre-war francs) to 
forty sous. 

We are also told where ‘‘ the best company ”’ congregates— 
in the gardens of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg gardens 


* Quoted from the tenth edition. The former building in th is- 
had been burned down in 1781. es es wepe 
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during the evenings, and the gardens of the Palais-Royal from 
noon till dinner-time. Perhaps we may also include in the less 
_ strenuous aspects of a Parisian visit our Guide’s list of thirty- 
eight hotels to suit all purses (a list which suggests that the 
names of hotels at least have not changed), his list of the best 
cafés, and the following list of the wines most usually drunk 
in Paris at that time: 

Bon vin vieux de Beaune; 

De Volné l’année passée; 

(These are the red wines fit to drink at meals, when mixt 

with water. The price is thirty sous a bottle.) 

Reignac, a white wine, at the same price. 

Frontigniac, a rich sweet white wine, two livres ten sous a 
bottle. 

Champaigne, the best, four livres a bottle. 

Coste Rotie, a light drinking wine, two livres ten sous a 
bottle. 

Hermitage, a strong wine, three livres a bottle. 

It is tempting to linger with our author in Paris, or to wander 
in his company round Versailles, Saint-Germain, Fontainebleau, 
Marly, and other haunts of the “‘ dispotic’’ monarch; but we 
must hurry on to what should prove, in these days of luxury 
travel, of little less interest—his summary of the stage-coach 
routes from the capital to all parts of France; a list very reveal- 
ing in its implications. Marseilles, for instance, now twelve 
hours’ distant, could be reached only after more than a full 
week’s travel. Six days were required to reach Bordeaux. From 
Dijon (three days’ journey) a coach set out for Geneva, taking 
two and a half days in summer but six and a half in winter. 
Strasbourg (four days from Paris) was an important centre, with 
regular coaches or post chaises for Lyons, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, which, in their turn, maintained communication with a large 
portion of Central Europe. Thus having reached Augsbourg, 

a chaise sets out every Wednesday for Inspruck, Venice, and 
Rome. At Bale is a diligence for Zuric, and another for 
Geneva, by Soleure and Lausanne. On Tuesday a chaise sets 
out [from Strasbourg, that is] for Petersbourg, by Frankfort, 
Cassel, Hanover, &c. The readiest road is by Berlin; from 
Cassel to Memel is fifteen days, and to Petersbourg twelve 
or fourteen days more. ‘Tuesday morning a chaise sets out 
[again from Strasbourg] for Rome, it arrives Saturday at 
Augsbourg, from whence it does not set out till Wednesday ; 
arrives at Inspruck on Friday, at Bolsano Sunday, at Venice 
Thursday. A chaise for Vienna sets out Tuesday morning, 


and is ten days on the road. 
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Such was the way in which, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
our ancestors travelled and marvelled at the fashion in which 
the world was opening out to them. It is perhaps well for us 
to check a smile of superiority with the thought that, by travel- 
ling slowly, they may well have seen not less but more than 
we who are always in a hurry. Even “‘ our natural Enemy ”’ 
they probably learned to know better, more thoroughly, than 
we who rush through the land of our ally for a fortnight or so 
in summer, and are vaguely annoyed because he does not speak 
English. Progress we have certainly achieved since The Gentle- 
man’s Guide in His Tour through France made its first appear- 
ance; but is it certain that the mechanical progress of which 
we boast is always synonymous with added depth of knowledge © 
or breadth of sympathy? - Perhaps a library of books would 
need to be written in order to give an answer that we might still 
find incomplete. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


UNREST IN THREE CONTINENTS. 


HE fourth and fifth days of March 1933 are not likely 

soon to be forgotten. In the afternoon of March 4th, Mr. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt became President of the United 
States. Not a bank on that day was open in New Vork, for 
during the morning the nation-wide panic reached its peak and 
the banking and general financial system collapsed. On March 
5th, Herr Hitler received a majority at the German elections, 
and within a week France, Belgium, Poland, and the Little 
Entente countries were thrown into such a state of panic that 
the contingency of war was accepted and discussed as a practical 
possibility. On March sth also the Japanese forces captured 
Jehol, whereby an actual state of war in the Far East reached a 
climax at the same moment. Asia, Europe and America, the 
three Continents which together constitute nearly the whole 
field of international diplomacy, were all involved in political 
disturbance of quasi-seismic intensity. 

The European disturbance and the pace at which it moved are 
simply illustrated if one recalls two official statements made 
within a week of each other. On March 4th it was officially 
made known in London, by the means of a Foreign Office 
announcement, that as a result of ‘“‘a full account from Mr. 
Eden . . . of the present position at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence’ the British Government, ‘‘ deeply impressed with the 
necessity of giving all possible assistance to enable the Confer- 
ence to reach early decisions,’’ had requested Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon ‘‘ to go out to Geneva as soon as can con- 
veniently be arranged.’’ Those two men left London for Paris, 
en route for Geneva, five days later (March oth). They spent 
the whole of March roth in Paris conversing at the Ministry 
of War with M. Daladier, the Prime Minister and Minister for 
War, who was accompanied by M. Paul-Boncour, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and by several other Ministers. On the evening 
of that day an official statement was issued recording that the 
British Ministers ‘‘ exchanged views upon the main economic 
and political questions now calling for attention. The urgency 
of the Geneva problem, especially in relation to the actual Euro- 
pean situation, was fully recognised by the Ministers, who 
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declared themselves determined to seek, in agreement with the — 
representatives of the other States, all means of safeguarding 
the peace of the world.’ In it there was no mention of the 
Disarmament Conference. Indeed it was by now feared 
by all concerned that even the pretence of expecting 
progress at that Conference could hardly any longer be 
maintained. Japan, Germany and the United States were 
otherwise engrossed. 

When Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon arrived in Geneva 
on March 11th, the machinery of the Disarmament Conference 
was tacitly adapted as the machinery for discussing the general 
diplomatic unrest that had broken out in Europe. The Nazi 
Drang in Germany had been terrific. Herr Hitler and Captain 
Goring had gone farther than Bismarck ever dared, and had 
subdued the Southern States by force. They crushed both Jews 
and Communists. They suppressed the great German news- 
paper the Berliner Tageblatt for daring to express an opinion. 
They did not spare even the Catholic Centre, the least political 
and the most moderate of all the German parties. The country 
was cowed. In one week an unchallenged dictatorship was im- 
posed by force over the whole of Germany. Even before the 
dictators had expressed their views on policy, whether in the 
home or in the foreign field, the panic spread among Germany’s 
neighbours. The old fear gripped them: the fear of war with 
Germany. It will no doubt be a mystery to the end of time that 
there can be such men as Captain Goring: that they can, with 
apparent sincerity and conviction, utter such incredibly 
murderous and otherwise meaningless speeches as the speech 
delivered by Captain Goring on March 12th, when he said: ‘“‘ It 
is a holy duty to fulfil the mission for which Germans gave their 
lives in the war. If no other way can be found we must be 
ready to redeem with blood a pledge written in blood.’’ But the 
really amazing thing is that Captain Goring was not there and 
then ducked in the nearest pond by those of his audience who 
remembered that war. The politicians are suffered, are even 
applauded, by their victims. The problem, therefore, is not 
disposed of by a general commination of the politicians. It is 
even arguable that the world has the politicians it deserves. 
The unanswered question is why fear acts upon the human 
intellect to produce unending, apparently unnecessary, suffer- 
ing: in short, why Christ is always crucified ? 
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Of the Far Eastern war the story is quickly told. It was on 
February 24th that the League of Nations Assembly took its 
historic vote virtually disapproving of Japanese action in Man- 
churia. At that time the main Japanese force were concentrated 
on the Jehol frontier near Nanling and Peipiao, some two hun- 
dred miles from Jehol, the capital town of the one remaining 
province outside the Great Wall not controlled by Japan. It 
took those forces only eight days to cover the two hundred miles 
and to capture Jehol. Four more days only were necessary to 
complete the occupation of the province and to command all the 
passes through the Great Wall. The halt was sounded on 
March 8th. And what had thereby been added to the sum of 
human satisfaction? ‘To express an opinion on the world as it 
is to-day, needs more insight into the mystery of life than most 
people can command. 

Concurrently the wide spaces of that enormous country, the 
United States of America, were the scene of a political drama 
the like of which our forefathers seldom saw. Mr. Hoover, who 
had entered the White House on March 4th, 1929, on the crest 
of a wave of national prosperity never before equalled in the 
history of the United States, left the White House on March 
4th, 1933, in circumstances of national distress, even starva- 
tion, seldom equalled in the history of any country. The banks 
could not, and dared not if they could, open their doors. The 
machinery of commercial life had broken down; money, the 
token of a social improvement wrought by civilised man’s intel- 
lect over the method of primitive barter, suddenly ceased to be 
available; and nobody knew what would happen when the 
‘‘ cash in hand ’’ was spent. If the gods look down and do not 
laugh, the scene in three Continents must be worse than even 
they expect to find. 


THE Worip’s ARMAMENTS. 


On February 2nd, 1933, the League of Nations Dis- 
armament Conference celebrated, or allowed to pass without 
celebration, the first anniversary of its own beginning. 
The occasion can have had no other effect than that of 
shock upon the minds of every representative of the sixty-odd 
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nations and the 1,700,000,000 people they represented. In a year 
of unparalleled misery, when hardly a budget balanced, the 
world was spending more on armaments than at any former 
time in history; and twelve months of conference failed to 
produce any practical remorse. It was no doubt partly the 
spur of that anniversary that induced the British Government 
to take a new initiative at Geneva. 

The precise nature of that initiative is best appreciated 
if one first tries to measure the general magnitude of the 
world’s armaments at the present time and to contrast it with 
the total of the world’s armaments just before and just after the 
war. The difficulty in such surveys always is the invention of 
a good comparative criterion. The mere number of armed or 
trained personnel in all branches of the fighting forces—even 
if the incidental problem thereby raised of inventing a good 
criterion of ‘‘ effectives ’’? be solved—and the mere number of 
tanks, guns, aeroplanes, ships and the like are not easy or 
reliable statistical material. The budgetary criterion in its turn 
is difficult because values, currencies, exchange fluctuations 
hardly encourage an attempt to reduce the expenditure on arma- 
ments in different countries to a simple comparison in unified 
terms. But there does seem to be a method of estimating the 
individual record of any given country so as to form an opinion 
whether that country has in our time moved towards or away 
from the goal of disarmament. Which are the countries that 
have mostly increased their armament expenditure and which, 
if any, have decreased it? It is possible to extract from the 
figures supplied to the League of Nations by the several coun- 
tries themselves, and from other subsidiary sources, first, the 
actual figure of expenditure on armaments year by year; 
second, the proportion of such expenditure to total budget 
expenditure in the different countries. Such a line of inquiry, 
if depressing, does help one to understand the enormous im- 
portance of what Geneva has been trying to do. 

It emerges from the figures submitted to the League 
of Nations that of twelve countries which were concerned 
in the origins, course or results of the Great War, 
only three, namely Great Britain, Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia, have in the post-war years reduced their actual 
expenditure on armaments. Table No. I shows the contrasts 
at a glance. 


Pee ER see 
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TaBie I. 
EXPENDITURE ON ARMAMENTS er 

The figures represent millions of francs, peo 

pounds, dollars, lire, Reichsmarks, yen, ae 

roubles, zloty, francs, crowns, lei and dinars eereaee 

respectively 

France. . ..| 1922-3: 6,998 | 1930-1: 11,600 | + 66% 
Great Britain..| _,, 127 | 1931-2: 95 | — 26% 
S.A... a ein 599 | 1930-1: 709 | + 18% 
OS a ey 3205 4,979 | + 47% 
Germany ..| 1924-5: 498 Bs 716 | + 44% 
Japan .. ..| 1922-3: 605 s 474 | — 21% 
Russia. . ..| 1923-4: 392 | 1929-30: 1,125 | + 188% 
Poland.. ..| IQ24-5: 651 | 1931-2: 1,055 | + 62% 
Belgium .| 1922-3: 654 | 1930-1: 1,216 | + 86% 
Czechoslovakia pss 2,906 - 1,706 | — 42% 
Rumania ... 1923-4: 3,120 | I93I-2: 10,053 | + 220% 
Juzoslavia ..|-1926-7: 2,413 | 1930-1: 2,523 | + 5% 


Next, one can compare the actual expenditure on armaments 
made in 1930 with the corresponding yearly average expendi- 
ture in the pre-war years 1909-13. In this table the contrasts 
are confined to the six Great Powers concerned in the Great 


War (Table IJ). 


TaBLeE II. 
Great Britain + 48% 
France + 57% 
Germany. . — 50% 
Italy + 114% 
Russia + 56% 
U.S.A. + 135% 
Japan + 143% 


Table No. II is subject to the qualification of the difference 
_ between the pre-war and the post-war purchasing value of 

money. ‘The British Board of Trade retail price figures are: 
1913, 100; and 1930, 157. Roughly, therefore, a post-war 
increase of 50 per cent. in armament expenditure implies the 
purchase of the like amount of armaments. The post-war in- 
creases in the case of Great Britain, France and Russia roughly 
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correspond to the fall in the purchasing value of money; in- 
other words, those countries in 1930 were buying about the same 
amount of armaments as in the years immediately preceding the 
war. It will be noticed from Table No. II that the British 
figure is smaller than that of any other of the six Powers, and 
that Great Britain is the only one of those Powers who was 
buying fewer armaments in 1930 than just before the war. The 
case of Germany for the purpose of these comparisons has to be 
ignored because her post-war armaments were dictated by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

It is further possible to establish the relationship between 
expenditure on armaments and total budget expenditure and to 
show how that relationship has changed in the post-war years. 
In Table No. III the total budget figure is first given, then 
the expenditure on armaments, then the percentage figure, 
therefrom resulting, of the expenditure on armaments, in two 
contrasting years, of the same twelve countries as those of 


Table No. I. 


TABLE III. 


(The figures of expenditure omit the 000,000’s and represent francs, 
pounds, etc., as in Table I) 


meee peel 
48,900 50,398 
France ...| 1922-3: 23:0 
6,998 11,600 
Great 813 881 
Britamn 4.) 32 10°8 
127 95 
3,697 4,220 
Usa. 3 16°8 
599 709 
22,212 20, 
Italy as 379 23°8 
3/397 4,979 
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TABLE III.—Continued. 


491 


Germany .. 


Japan 


Russia 


Poland 


Belgium 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Rumania .. 


Jugoslavia 


1924-5 : 


.| 1922-3 : 


1923-4 : 


1926-7 : 


Expendi- 
ture 


75794 
498 
1,430 
605 
2,400 


394 


1,656 


13,101 


2,906 


13,369 


3,120 


11,563 


2,413 


% 


6°4 


20°9 


1929-30: 


1930-1 : 


a” 


Expendi- 
ture 


11,699 


716 


1,558 


474 


12,246 


1,125 
2,810 
844 
13,072 


1,216 


9,367 


1,706 


32,100 


8,941 


13,348 


2,523 


18-9 


eminee elteomiry Mari vy ike a he oN al 
Few people will read the above tables without a shiver of con- 


Ceti: 


““ Ror what can war but endless war still breed ?”’ 


The 


really disquieting thought is that otherwise sensible men in 
the period 1914-18 did persuade themselves that in some odd 
and mysterious way the war then raging could be regarded as 
The fact that after the war every free 


‘© a war to end war.”’ 
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(i.e. non-German) belligerent Great Power except Great Britain 
proceeded to amass more armaments than before the war ought 
to point a moral; but if it does, it is proved by the present situa- 
tion to be a so far unprofitable moral. 

In one sense the fact that a disarmament conference, repre- 
sentative of the whole ‘‘ civilised ’’ world, that is of that part 
of the world which goes to war on the biggest and most savage 
scale, duly met on February 2nd, 1932, seemed to suggest that 
a sense of remorse was at work. On February 2nd, 1933, it 
was proved that the remorse, if remorse it were, was not doing 
any work. In twelve months little businesslike progress had 
been made towards disarmament. There had been sundry 
‘‘plans.’? The conference started with no fewer than nineteen 
separate sets of proposals from nineteen countries, which split 
the participant States into two divergent sections (see Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, June 1932, pp. 782-8). The resultant 
discussions lasted till the middle of May 1932. There followed 
a period of ‘‘ expert ’’ investigation into the technicalities of 
war, cut short on June 22nd by the submission of a United 
States plan for immediate reduction in armaments, roughly by 
about one-third. That proposal was followed by a long and 
detailed new British plan, disclosed on July 8th (see ConTEMPO- 
RARY REvIEW, September 1932, pp. 370-4). At the end of 
August the business of the conference was sidetracked by the 
German claim for equality of status as a precedent condition 
of further German participation in the conference (see Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, October 1932, pp. 493-504). The contro- 
versy deriving from that claim raged for nearly four months, 
Germany meanwhile standing aloof from the conference. In the 
course thereof Great Britain (November roth) and France 
(November 15th) submitted new, or newly elaborated, pro- 
posals, of which the main motive was the safeguarding of peace 
and security in the one case by the removal of the means of war, 
especially in the air, and in the other case by the conversion 
of the League of Nations into a sort of armed international 
police force (see CONTEMPORARY REviIEW, December 1932, pp. 
747-52). 

The discussion of such specific plans, however, was neces- 
sarily subordinated in importance to the overruling problem of 
bringing Germany back to the conference: for there could be 
no Disarmament Convention unless Germany were a party to it. 
At the end of November the leading politicians of the five coun- 
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tries mainly concerned—Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon 
(Great Britain), M. Herriot and M. Paul-Boncour (France), 
Mr. Norman Davis (U.S.A.), Baron Aloisi (Italy) and Baron 
von Neurath (Germany)—involved themselves in some highly 
spectacular and insistent diplomacy which did result in the 
discovery of a formula which satisfied Germany. The German 
Government officially accepted it on December 11th, and thereby 
signalised its intention of resuming its participation in the con- 
ference. The formula, which was embodied in a declaration 
signed by the five Powers on that date, contained an under- 
taking on the part of Great Britain, France and Italy ‘‘ that one 
of the principles that should guide the Conference should be 
the grant to Germany, and to other Powers disarmed by treaty, 
of equality of rights in a system which would provide security 
for all nations, and that this principle should find itself em- 
bodied in the Convention containing the conclusions of the Con- 
ference. This decision implied that the respective limitations 
of the armaments of all States should be included in the pro- 
posed Convention. It is clearly understood that the methods 
of application of such equality of rights will be discussed by 
the Conference. On the basis of this declaration Germany has 
signified its willingness to resume its place at the Conference.”’ 
In the same document the five Powers declared that “‘ they are 
resolved to co-operate in the Conference with the other States 
there represented in seeking without delay to work out a Con- 
vention which shall effect a substantial reduction and limitation 
of armaments, with provision for future revision with a view to 
further reduction.’’ By such means Germany was assured of her 
“equality of status,’? for the undertaking was unequivocal ; 
it was to be put into effect in the projected Disarmament Con- 
vention; and it was the obvious inference that if in the event 
Germany were not satisfied that the undertaking had been fully 
respected, she could refuse to accept the Convention, and the 
Convention would thereby fall to the ground. 

The declaration of December 11th further contained a sort of 
localised European reaffirmation of the Kellogg Pact, with the 
emendation that the phrase ‘‘ resort to force ’’ was substituted 
for ‘‘ resort to war.’’ That emendation was largely inspired by 
Dr. Benesh, who had for many months been elaborating and 
pleading for a new phrase such as might apply to such situa- 
tions as the Manchurian situation of 1931, resulting from virtual 
but not formal war. ‘The new pact, being applicable only to 
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Europe, was not subscribed to by the United States. It read 
thus: ‘“‘ The Governments of the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and Italy are ready to join in a solemn reaffirmation, 
to be made by all European States, that they will not in any 
circumstances attempt to resolve any present or future differ- 
ences between the signatories by resort to force. This shall be 
done without prejudice to fuller discussion on the question of 
security.”’ 

The way seemed now clear for the Conference to resume the 
work that had been in effect suspended since the end of August. 
Yet seven more weeks emptily passed. On January 27th, 1933, 
the British Government heroically attempted to encourage a 
resumption by submitting, not a new “‘ plan,’’ but a suggested 
‘‘ programme of work ’’ such as the Bureau of the Conference 
might present to the General Committee which was due to meet 
on February 2nd. ‘The programme began with four general 
principles, thus: (1) The European States should agree not to 
resolve difficulties by force. (2) The Continental European 
States should seek to work out regional security agreements. (It 
should be noted that this applies to Continental States and not 
to Great Britain.) (3) A new Convention should be drafted to 
take the place of the disarmament clauses of Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The period of the agreement and the 
conditions of revision should be the same for all States. (4) 
There should be qualitative equality of war material to be 
achieved by specified stages. The Continental States should 
consider measures to reduce their armies to a uniform short- 
service type. 

In its second part it outlined certain possible immediate 
steps in an actual reduction of armaments such as might be 
considered as the basis of a Convention. The steps suggested 
were these : 

In land war material: Limitation of the number and size of 
tanks and guns. 

In air forces: (a) The immediate constitution of a committee 
to examine the possibility of the abolition of military and naval 
aircraft. (b) The abolition of bombing from the air. (c) Inter- 
national control of civil aviation. (The examination of these ques- 
tions, it was explained, should not interfere with the con- 
sideration of the limitations already proposed.) 

In naval forces: Consideration of the questions of tonnage 
and calibre of guns and the abolition of some classes of vessels 
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now going on to be continued. (This suggestion was not made in 
greater detail because the July resolution of the Conference 
requested the five chief naval Powers to hold conversations to 
extend and implement the London Treaty, and those conversa- 
tions had been going on.) 

The suggestions were not new. Their motive was the whip- 
ping of the Conference into action. On the very next day, as 
chance decreed, both the French Cabinet of M. Paul-Boncour 
and the German Cabinet of General von Schleicher fell from 
power. By far the more disturbing of those events was the 
German, for the resultant crisis led to the assumption of the 
Chancellorship by none other than Herr Adolf Hitler (January 
30th). It looked almost as if the stars in their courses conspired 
against Geneva. 

The General Committee of the Conference duly met, how- 
ever, on February 2nd. Mr. Henderson, the President, did then 
refer to the fact that that day was the “‘ first’’ anniversary 
of the opening of the conference. He grimly observed that he 
would not wish it ‘“‘ many happy returns,’’ and confessed his 
deep disappointment over the year’s work. The committee 
began with an exposition from M. Massigli of the principles 
underlying the French plan. He enumerated them thus: (a) 
that there is an indissoluble link between disarmament and 
security ; (b) that the reduction of arms must be adapted to the 
special conditions of each State in accordance with the wording 
of Article VIII of the Convention ; (c) that the means of defence 
should be strengthened by a reduction of the forces of aggres- 
sion; (d) that the reduction by stages is based on previous 
experience ; and (e) that the realisation of progressive reduction 
is incompatible with re-armament. During the next few days 
that plan was subjected to a close scrutiny by the other dele- 
gations. One of its features was the prefixing of the word 
“ Continental ’’ whenever the word ‘‘ European’? appeared in 
it; in other words its acceptance as a finally established fact 
that Great Britain would not again subscribe to European com- 
mitments. On February 2nd that aspect of the French plan 
provoked Baron Aloisi into protesting that the ‘“‘ EKuropean 
spirit ’? was as much a British as it was a German, a French or 
an Italian concern. Herr Nadolny added a German criticism to 
the effect that the existing instruments of “ security ’’ ought to 
satisfy French needs, and that what was wanted was a reduc- 
tion in armaments and an ‘‘ equality of security.” 
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On the next day (February 3rd) Mr. Eden gave still another 
review of British policy, in its particular applicability to the 
French plan. He repeated the warning that Great Britain 
could in no circumstances subscribe to new security pacts, and — 
observed that the value of the British signature of the Locarno 
treaties was apt to be overlooked by those who invited new com- 
mitments of the like kind. He went on to plead for action, as 
distinct from plans and speeches. He even quoted Shakespeare’s 
‘« Joy’s soul lies in the doing.’’ In protesting that a real measure 
of actual immediate disarmament was entirely possible, he asked 
for the nth time whether it was not an arguable hypothesis 
that a disarmed Europe was the most effective guarantee of peace 
in Europe? On February 7th, Mr. Hugh Gibson made a state- 
ment on behalf of the United States Government, to the only 
effect, however, that a central feature of the French plan being 
the formulation of a localised European compact, there could 
be no practical American contribution to the broader work until 
the result of the French proposal were known. ‘The debate on 
the French plan was concluded on February 8th, when M. Paul- 
Boncour made a final appeal on its behalf. It was interesting 
to notice his assertion that “‘ it is essential to discard the fallacy 
that war can be humanised ; its cruelty does not vary according 
to the weapons used.’’ That fallacy, first launched in the 1922 
‘ Root Resolutions ”’ about the “ humane rules of existing law ” 
in relation to submarines, had been given a new run by none 
other than M. Tardieu, the French delegate, at the London 
Naval Conference of 1930. But M. Tardieu’s motive palpably 
was that he wanted to palliate the effect of the French insistence 
upon maintaining submarines as weapons of war. When M. 
Paul-Boncour, three years later, in effect described the Tardieu 
argument as a “‘ fallacy’’ he did not complete his essay by 
attempting to explain why France still insisted, at a disarma- 
ment conference, upon the retention of the world’s second 
biggest submarine fleet. 

On February oth the Bureau of the Conference began a 
detailed consideration of the British ‘‘ programme of work,”’ 
Mr. Eden being invited to give an explanation of its purpose 
and content. The Conference thereupon began a new phase of its 
work, the outcome of which was not established as this paper 
went to press. 

GEORGE GLASGow. 
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METTERNICH.* 


Mr. Cecil is fully justified in claiming that there is need for 
a fresh portrait of Austria’s foremost statesman by an English 
hand. We live in an age of historical revaluations. The monu- 
mental volumes of Srbik inaugurated a new era in Metternich 
studies, and it is highly desirable that his case should be 
presented to us in all its strength. Mr. Cecil’s previous writings 
revealed him as a master of psychological analysis, a stylist of 
exceptional distinction, and a publicist of conservative views. 
His latest work is an impressive and memorable performance, 
resting on wide reading, packed with illuminating reflections and 
unified by a firmly held view of life. 

Those who know little of Metternich, except that he helped to 
overthrow Napoleon and dominated the Continent for the genera- 
tion following Waterloo, will be surprised to meet with a man of 
high political principle and a great gentleman. Our author 
admits that he sometimes met artifice with artifice, and that his 
private life was deplorably loose. But he emerges as an affec- 
tionate husband, a devoted father, and a loyal friend’ not less 
than as a consummate diplomatist, a great European and “ the 
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Premier of Europe.’? Whatever his readers may think of Mr. | 


Cecil’s politics, they will all agree that his hero lives again 
in these jewelled pages, an aristocrat to his finger-tips, but not a 
blind reactionary, a man born to rule, but without the super- 
man’s blind devotion to brute force. "Though he gave half a 


century of service to his adopted country, he retained — 


throughout life something of the lightness and charm of his 
Rhineland home. 

The story of Metternich’s long life falls roughly into two parts 
—the struggle with Napoleon, and the prolonged peace which 
succeeded his defeat. Mr. Cecil’s whole-hearted sympathies are 
with the statesmen and soldiers who rescued prostrate Europe 
from his yoke. Napoleon, we are told, was a monster, half man, 
half beast; and, in addition, he was the child and the heir of 
the French Revolution, which our author views through the 
spectacles of Taine and Joseph de Maistre rather than with the 
eyes of such a cool observer as Sorel. His view of the Revolution, 
indeed, colours the whole book, and some of his readers will 
feel that he undervalues its reforming and constructive work. 
In the later chapters, when Napoleon has disappeared and a 
stricken Continent began to rebuild its shattered life, Mr. Cecil 
remains the sympathetic interpreter. A brilliant sketch of the 
Congress of Vienna is accompanied by a well-deserved eulogy 
of the moderation of Metternich and Castlereagh in dealing 
with vanquished France. For Mr. Cecil, like the statesman 
whose praises he so eloquently sings, is himself a good Euro- 
pean, deeply and rightly convinced that a ‘‘ Carthaginian ”’ 
Peace is a prelude to fresh conflicts, and detesting the crude 
arbitrament of war from the bottom of his heart. ‘The Concert 
of Europe, which Metternich helped to create, seems to our 
author the true way of conducting international relations; and 
he has no sympathy either with the nationalism which, like 
that of Bismarck, repudiates the conception of human solidarity, 
or with the unilateral interventionism of Canning and Palmer- 
ston. Like Metternich, he is for ‘‘ the society of states.” 

Metternich’s system, after the great storm had blown itself 
out, was the maintenance of external and internal peace. ‘The 
former was not very difficult, for a great war, like a serious 
illness, is followed by the need for rest. But what of the latter 
aim, or rather, what of the methods by which it was secured? 
Mr. Cecil sees Metternich’s life as an organic unity. ‘‘ By 
craft, by resources, by judgment he had fought and defeated the 
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Revolution in that first phase of its existence when, incarnate 
in the greatest of the gods of war, it trampled pitilessly upon 
the lives and liberties and loyalties of men. He had now to 
meet it in a more insidious form, to join issue with a force 
tireless as a flood advancing. He faced the conflict with calm 
and courage, and for thirty years and more, until his strength 
failed him, he held his ground. Yet the contest was almost as 
if a man were in literal fact to take up arms against a sea of 
troubles; and the cold steel of intellectual criticism passed in 
vain through the liquid, formless, but nevertheless formidable 
agitation of democratic ideas. Napoleon was about to perish, 
but Marx was soon to be born.”’ 

Mr. Cecil contrasts the intelligent conservatism of Metter- 
nich with the ultra-conservatism of the Emperor Francis, and 
a memorandum on constitutional change places him, we are 
told, in the ranks not, indeed, of the reformers, but of the 
evolutionists. In the same spirit the Carlsbad Decrees are pre- 
sented as a well-meant, if not altogether successful, attempt to 
cope with a real danger. He is well aware that his hero was 
fighting a losing battle; and Metternich himself complained 
that he passed his life in propping up worm-eaten buildings. 
What Mr. Marvin has called the Century of Hope appears to 
our author a time of confusion and disintegration, as impatient 
democracy, arrogant Nationalism and doctrinaire Socialism 
spread over the world. Our opinion of the second half of 
Metternich’s life will largely depend on our views of the ideals 
which he and his biographer reject, and, to go deeper still, on 
our estimate of the worth, the dignity and the sanity of the 
common man. ‘‘ The People is everywhere good,’’ declared 
Metternich, ‘‘ but childish.’ The English Liberals of the nine- 
teenth century declined to regard the humble citizen as a child 
incapable of growing up, and courageously provided him with 
opportunities of education and of learning by his own mistakes. 
How much instinctive conservatism was mixed with their faith 
in humanity is known to us all. It is interesting to read how 
Metternich, when the revolution of 1848 drove him, as it drove 
Louis Philippe, to seek shelter in our midst, realised the 
steadiness of our national character, rooted as it is in a long 
tradition of ordered liberty. It is possible to admire certain 
aspects of his wonderful career, and at the same time to rejoice 
that we have steered our course by other stars. 
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THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT.* 


Johann Althaus was born shortly after the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), and he died at the height of his fame as an adminis- 
trator, statesman and jurist at Emden in 1638. He was a very 
remarkable man, combining a vivid personality which shone 
in law, letters and statesmanship with a power of research 
into the nature of political things that reveals the work of Bodin 
as a terminus a quo and the work of Montesquieu and Maine 
as a terminus ad quem. His works show that he believed in 
sovereignty, he believed in democracy, he believed in law and 
order, he believed in the natural capacity of men to combine them- 
selves in political order; and he believed in God as playing, 
as Professor Friedrich shows, an important part in the political 
relationships of men. ‘The great work on Politics produced by 
Johann Althaus was published in 1603, and this very learned 
edition of the vast treatise will play a part in all the libraries 
which specialise in the growth of human institutions. 

A student of such institutions will naturally compare the 
Politics of Althaus with the recent work by Dr. Finer of the 
London School of Economics on the theory and practice of 
modern Government. It is also a vast work, and Dr. Finer 
with skill compares the various methods by which various great 
modern States conduct their political affairs, that is to say the 
actual powers of the State and its political and economic life, 
describing inter alia the powers of democratic majorities, of 
democratic parliaments and democratic (but also autocratic in 
the practical sense) executives. Other volumes will deal with 
the business of the Judiciary and of Local Government. ‘The 
completed work, with its host of authorities, will be of the 
greatest use to students in search of the scattered material 
which Dr. Finer strives to bring to a focus. 

One question that may be asked is, do political institutions 
really change or are they, even in an autocratic government, 
always the same, though in guises which may at the first sight 
look entirely different? An autocratic monarch in a well- 
governed State must have an executive, must have a judiciary, 
must detail work to local governors and local committees, must 
have Cabinets or Privy Councils; must have, in fact, though 


* (1) Politica Methodice Digesta of Johannes Althusius (Althaus). With 
an Introduction by Carl Joachim Friedrich. Harvard University Press; 
London : Milford. ; 

(2) The Theory and Practice of Modern Government. By Herman Finer. 
Two volumes. Methuen. 
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under different names, all the machinery which is necessary 
to govern a great people. Names alter, forms alter, but when 
we arrive at pure democracy in which every man and every woman 
has some voice in the government of the nation or the State, 
is there any fundamental difference? 

Freedom is sought after by all sorts and conditions of men, 
and men are happier when democracy is established in the 
sense that they feel that they are free, free to choose their 
rulers and free to dismiss them. But, when all is said and 
done, do the State, the machinery, the theory and the practice 
of government alter? Evidently the governments which 
Althaus envisaged, that Montesquieu dreamed of, that Maine 
perhaps smiled at, that Dr. Finer describes, have something 
materially in common. Government, perhaps, does not depend 
at all upon the form of the State but upon the daily needs 
of the people. Democracy has many methods of making the 
government of the day meet or try to meet these needs. Other 
forms of the State have not so many minor threats to deal with, 
but they have always to beware of Revolution. But the State 
at any given moment has to supply the needs of the people in 
some form or another at the risk of either a General Election 
ot a Revolution, with the result that the machinery of govern- 
ment in all countries, though the form may be crude enough, 
tries to supply an efficient Executive, an efficient Judiciary and 
an efficient Local Government. Dr. Finer, from the great 
examples of modern States, endeavours to set up the general 
laws which obtain in the form, that is the functions and organs, 
of government. Perhaps we may say that these functions and 
organs are subject to the law of natural growth and can be 
found in their smallest forms in various records of early tribal 
and State society. However that may be, it is well to welcome 
Dr. Finer’s weighty book as in a sense a supplement to that 
of the great political thinker of the late sixteenth century, 
Johann Althaus. J; Ha Gept M, 


* * * 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN VERSE.* 


Never can there have been a more personal anthology than 
this, or, of its special kind, one more complete. The volume of 


* The Golden Book of Italian Poetry. Chosen and Edited by Lauro de 
Bosis, with a Foreword by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 1932. Oxford 
University Press. 
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Italian verse collected by Targioni-Tozzetti, the extracts edited by 
D’Ancona and Bacci, and even the excellent Oxford Book of 
Italian Verse, all fail to convey quite the vivid sense of Italy 
in all her aspects that Lauro de Bosis’ Golden Book brings to 
us. It is Italy—the very soul of the country, her history, her 
worship and thought, the different moods of her love, and some 
intimate notes of her scenery. The collection is not of lyrics 
only, but it holds one’s favourite passages from Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso; Luigi Pulci’s description of the death of Roland; and 
sometimes separate stanzas that are just one exquisite touch 
or one perfect expression of thought. The lyrical poems are 
usually given in their entirety ; but everywhere, when extracts 
are made, these are complete in themselves and chosen un- 
erringly in harmony with the spirit of the book: a spirit of 
realism and of idealism, of historical continuity and of beauty 
that is timeless. Beginning with St. Francis’ Cantico, it gives 
full value to Italy’s historical inheritance (e.g. Carducci in his 
“Alle Fonti del Clitumno’’); to her religious fervour (e.g. 
Jacopone da Todi); to her philosophy (e.g. Michelangelo, Cam- 
panella, Leopardi, Foscolo); and to the natural, simple direct- 
ness of emotional expression of her best poets, from the early 
Rinaldo d’Aquino to d’Annunzio in the passages here chosen. 
The introduction, on Italian literature, is admirable. 

De Bosis’ omissions are as characteristic, as significant and 
as fitting as his citations. Any lover of Dante or of Petrarch 
will bear witness to that, and anyone familiar with the popular 
estimate of Parini and d’Annunzio will be grateful to him for it. 
Of Jacopo Sannazzaro we have only the sonnet ‘‘ Icaro’”’; 
Luigi Tansillo appears with ‘‘ Ardimento,’’? which is again on 
flying. It would not be surprising if Lauro de Bosis had known 
all these poems by heart, so full are they of this world’s life, 
which he loved, and of the breath of Italy and of freedom for 
which, according to his best ideals, he died. Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan draws, in his beautiful ‘‘ Foreword,” a portrait of 
this young poet and scholar and idealist. He took a brilliant 
doctorate with a thesis on inorganic chemistry in the University 
of Rome, and lectured on Italian literature at Harvard Univer- 
sity; he translated into lovely Italian A%schylus and Sopho- 
cles, William James, J. G. Frazer and Thornton Wilder; 
and from his childhood followed outdoor sports and loved to 
draw winged horses. He disappeared while returning from a 
flight over Rome, where he had dropped over the city ‘‘ many 
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thousands of leaflets, appealing to the citizens of Rome to rise 
in defence of liberty against a despotic government.’’ Neither 
of him nor of his machine was any trace found again; but from 
his own beautiful drama of Icarus and from some of his letters 
we know that no end could have been more fitting. He was two 
months under thirty at the time of his death, on October 3rd, 
1931. L. DE C. RICHARDSON. 


* * * 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE.* 


The development of the British Empire into a Common- 
wealth of Nations has been peculiarly rapid since the war. 
After a series of events culminating in the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, the Dominions have achieved in fact a full 
measure of internal sovereignty. In the sphere of international 
and inter-imperial relationships their development is still 
unfinished. In his brilliant book, The Constitutional Law of 
the British Dominions, Professor A. B. Keith has set out ‘‘ the 
present position of imperial relations as they are in fact, not 
as they were prior to 1931 or as they may become.’? ‘Though 
by necessity his analysis is one of a transitory state of things, 
it is of immense importance. An appreciation of the present 
situation is an essential preliminary to the further evolution 
of imperial relations. A policy of drift encourages the forces 
of disintegration, and the great and mutual benefits of imperial 
co-operation will be irretrievably lost. 

In the progress of imperial development, just as in the growth 
of the English constitution, conventions have played a 
dominating part. For a considerable time the Imperial 
Parliament refrained from Dominion legislation without the 
consent of the Dominion affected. At the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930 their autonomy and equality of status were 
fully recognised. Several of the Dominions, however, desired 
that their undisputed rights should be placed upon a legal 
basis. By repealing the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
and abolishing the doctrine of repugnancy, and by granting 
the power of extra-territorial legislation, the Statute of West- 
minster has conceded to the Dominions, with certain constitu- 
tional safeguards, the legal right to complete self-determination. 
The rigidity of a statute has been substituted for the elasticity 


* The Constitutional Law of the British Dominions. Macmillan. 
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of a convention. It is true that the statute has in fact given 
rise to a new convention. It is an elementary principle of 
English law that the Imperial Parliament cannot limit its own 
authority. In theory, Parliament can repeal or override the 
Statute of Westminster. As Professor Keith points out, 


Unquestionably in strict law, if a subsequent Act of 
Parliament applied nomination to any Dominion, the omission 
of the requisite statement of concurrence would be unavailing 
to prevent it applying to the Dominion. But that is 
irrelevant. Constitutional conventions are a vital part of the 
constitutions of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
alike, and the possibility of violation of the principle laid 
down may be regarded as negligible. 


_Since, in effect, conventions have the force of law, there is 


to-day no single body which can bind the whole Empire in 
matters of common interest. It is, for example, extremely 
important that all British merchant shipping should be 
governed by a common law. Until 1931 the Imperial Parlia- 
ment regulated the position throughout the Empire. This 
control was swept away by the Statute of Westminster. In 
an attempt to prevent any resulting confusion the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions have agreed not to alter the 
shipping laws except by concerted action. ‘This agreement, 
however, does not prevent the enactment of conflicting 
legislation. 


It is not in the nature of an agreement, violation of 
which gives a right of remonstrance and to demand redress 
if the terms are not carried out in full. The obligation on 
the governments is merely to propose legislation to give effect 
to the principles enumerated, and, if the legislature fails to 
accept the proposals, the government of the part concerned 
is not affected to the extent that it can be held to have failed 
to implement the agreement. ... The position of the 
Dominion Parliaments is left very strong. They can, if they 
think fit, use their newly granted freedom from the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, to legislate at pleasure regarding any 
and every ship which trades to their shores and so physically 
falls within the orbit of their jurisdiction. 


In this and many other questions of common concern the 
dangers of sectional legislation in the place of unified control 
are clearly apparent. There is great need that the de facto 
sovereignty of the Empire be vested in a recognised body 
competent to pass binding legislation on inter-imperial matters 
to the mutual advantage of each section of the Empire, 
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In international affairs the Dominions have almost achieved 
the status of independent States. They are each separate 
members of the League of Nations. They may appoint their 
own diplomatic representatives. At the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 it was conceded that a treaty with the British Govern- 
ment would not bind a Dominion unless made a party to the 
agreement. The Dominions, on the other hand, can enter 
into international obligations which in no way bind the British 
Government. Since 1931 the Irish Free State has gone a step 
farther and now conducts its relations with foreign Powers 
without even the formal intervention of the British Foreign 
Office. Although, as Professor Keith says, the Dominions are 
probably 


not in a position to declare war or make peace or adopt an 
attitude of neutrality as distinct members of the Common- 
wealth . . . the facts still show that for many important 
purposes, including the right of legation and of treaty 
making, the Dominions are distinct units or States from the 
point of view of international law. 


It does not follow that inter-imperial relations are also matters 
of international law. The Irish Free State, of course, claims 
that they are, and in consequence has registered with the 
League of Nations the Irish Treaty of 1921. The League itself, 
however, recognises a certain imperial unity by allotting to the 
British Empire a seat which represents both the United King- 
dom and the Dominions. ‘There still remains one Crown and 
a common citizenship throughout the Empire. This unity was 
reflected in the economic agreements reached at the Ottawa 
Conference. If they were based on international law they would 
have offended the most-favoured-nation clause in treaties with 
other countries. It is curious that, in these circumstances, the 
Irish Free State should have taken part in the Conference. The 
fact is that the status of the Dominions and the character of 
the Empire have no past or present parallel. 


Irish opinion would treat it as a- personal union, which 
is ‘clearly inadequate. But to call it a real union necessitates 
the admission that it lacks essential features of that type 
of State. The term confederation (Staatenbund) is more 


popular. . . . But it lacks the normal sign of such a body, 
a system of treaty relations inter se between the States 
making up the confederation. Others, stressing the 


autonomy of the parts, reduce it to an entente, or, on the 
analogy of the League of Nations, to a League of sovereign 
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States of British race. "The fact remains that the system of 
a Commonwealth is too complex to suit any ordinary 
phraseology. 


The evolution of the British Empire is giving rise to a new 
conception in the law of nations. 

Professor Keith also deals in detail with the character and 
machinery of government in each of the Dominions. His 
volume will become no doubt an accepted text-book on these 
matters. 

* * * 


‘JOHN, MASE RIE LE. 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas has contributed to ‘‘ The Modern 
Writers’ Series ’’ edited by Mr. Thomas Moult a most interest- 
ing biography and analysis of the poetry and prose of Mr. John 
Masefield, the Poet Laureate of England, which is sure to find 
ready appreciation here, and also in other countries where he 
and his work are well known. 

Mr. Thomas says in his preface: ‘‘ If a writer undertakes 
criticism at all, it is best that he should describe, honestly 
and fearlessly, his own reactions.’’ ‘The author has followed 
his own teaching, and is not consciously indebted to others’ 
verdicts, but has made full use of quotation; by which the 
reader—if only slightly conversant with the poetry of Mr. 
Masefield—can easily estimate the value of this effort of 
depicting the life and work of the poet. Mr. Masefield’s life 
has been a very varied one. Herefordshire is his native 
county. He was born at Ledbury in 1878, and at the early 
age of thirteen he joined the training ship Conway, and later 
spent some time at sea ‘‘ before the mast,’’ and from it he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of seamanship, and of the 
crews he sailed with, all of which may be deduced from his 
writing. He tramped America as well as England. ‘There is 
a good deal of reticence about his early life, as the poet has 
a wholesome dread of notoriety. It is said that a stray copy 
of Chaucer picked up while in the United States first attracted 
him to poetry. He resolved to become a writer in 1903, and 
he contributed reviews, stories, etc., to The Speaker, The 
Outlook and The Academy, and in 1904 he filled for some time 
a post on the staff of The Manchester Guardian. Later he saw 


* John Masefield. By Gilbert Thomas. Modern Writers’ Series. Edited 
by Thomas Moult, Thornton Butterworth Ltd. 
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much of the Great War in connection with the Red Cross 
on several fronts, and from a hospital ship witnessed the 
Dardanelles campaign. His varied life contributed much to 
his poetry, and his Gallipoli is an example of his best prose. 

Lyric and Ballad is fully quoted from; Mr. Masefield, 
following somewhat in the steps of Kipling, felt that reality 
was the only wear. ‘Tennyson was beginning to pall on a 
generation that sought and claimed for itself the freedom of 
speech, and the presentation of life as it is, independent of 
class. They were awaking from the Victorian peace and 
slumber after the Boer War, and demanding reality; that is 
the key-note of all Masefield’s writing. He was an ardent 
follower of Shakespeare and knew that ‘‘ life is the book to 
study,’? and, beginning with his own life, and analysing the 
lives of others, he found not only reality, but beauty, in the 
commonest walks of life. 

Mr. Masefield is above all else a teller of tales, and he tells 
them with ‘‘ deliberate and unnecessary coarseness,’’ as the 
critics cited. In The Everlasting Mercy he tells his tale of 
the bad man made whole. One feels that the poet often uses 
his characters as the mouthpiece of his own philosophy, he 
had seen life and lived life, both by sea and land, in the rough, 
and most of his poetry is the outcome of his own personal 
experience or derived from the lives of others. He has 
depicted, in poetry mostly, the impression which the action 
of those various characters left upon his mind. Mr. Thomas, 
quoting Masefield on Shakespeare, says. ‘‘ His mind was 
always brooding on the workings of Fate. He was always 
watching the result of some obsession upon an individual, and 
the people connected with him.’’ Is this so? Shakespeare 
certainly does not attribute the decline and fall of Brutus to 
the working of Fate. Cassius, who is holding up the mirror 
to Brutus, and discovering to him his vulnerable spot, his love 
of Rome greater than his love of Cesar, works on it, and 
tells him that man is at times master of his fate. ‘‘ The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves that we are 
underlings.’’ The Devil, taking upon himself the angel of 
light, like the serpent in the Garden of Eden, tempts his 
friend, who succumbs and ends as a traitor, and an assassin. 
This by the way. 

Mr. Masefield, as the author of this interesting book shows, 
is a singer of realism due to the life he had lived; but the 
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realism never killed the idealism, and in his roughest characters 
he could always find the beautiful, the symbolic beauty of the 
runner bringing news of the success of their warriors. ‘‘ How 
beautiful on the mountains are the feet of him who bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace,’’ or the inner beauty of 
any action, such as “‘ the beauty of holiness.” 

Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ beautiful and lovely friends’ are all of 
this type. His observation on men and matters is most acute. 
The smallest and most trivial detail of human or animal life 
does not escape him in town or country, sea or land, it matters _ 
not; some passage or description will appeal to his reader as 
he feels its truth. To different readers different stories will | 
appeal, to one The Everlasting Mercy, to another Reynard the 
Fox; but underlying both is the surgeon’s knife penetrating 
to the depths the sufferings or the sensation of both man and 
beast. 


CONSERVATISIE® 


In Conservatism in England, Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
has undertaken ‘‘ a survey of conservatism in its entirety—an 
analysis of its ideas and a history of its development in 
England.’”’ His interpretation is one of great interest, though 
it will not appeal to the more progressive school of conservative 
thought. He lays particular stress upon its negative character. 
Conservatism 


is primarily defensive. It exists in the first instance to 
protect from injury and save from destruction ‘‘ the old 
perfections of the earth.’? Hence the nature of its defence 
depends on the nature of the attack which it has to repel, 
and the doctrines which it propounds are largely determined 
by the radical or revolutionary doctrines which it is called 
upon to refute. 


It does not follow, however, that the true conservative has no 
positive creed and acts merely as a brake upon radical legisla- 
tion. He looks forward to a goal as much as the liberal or 
socialist. His social aim is the attainment of equality of 
individual opportunity among all classes in the State. It may 
be true, as Professor Hearnshaw says, that ‘‘ conservatism > 


is not so much a fixed programme as a continuing spirit.’ 
* Conservatism in England. Macmillan & Co. 
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_ But it is primarily a reforming spirit. It is in the method of 
_ approach to reform that the conservative differs so widely from 
the extreme radical. Unlike the latter, he regards continuity 
with the past as essential to any effective progress in the future. 
Professor Hearnshaw admits the need for cautious change, 
which he describes as ‘‘ the doctrine of organic evolution.’’ 


The true key to the whoie problem is found in the organic 
conception of society. For if, on the one hand, the principle 
of life negatives any breach in the continuity of communal 
development, on the other hand the principle of healthy and 
vigorous growth (which is the only alternative to the doom 
of decadence and death) demands the constant adaptation of 
the enduring organism to the ever-changing environment. 


Ad hoc legislation and adaptation to circumstances as they 
arise are not sufficient. Excessive caution is as dangerous to 
progress as hasty change. As Canning once said, ‘‘ Those 
who oppose improvement because it is innovation may one day 
have to submit to innovation which is not improvement.’? The 
conservative must anticipate the need for further reform and 
improvement. He must prepare the way for a further advance, 
and so be ready to seize the first opportunity to reach a step 
nearer the conservative ideal. The conservative’s attitude to 
current events is, therefore, as much influenced by the future 
as it is by the past. He maintains the continuity of progressive 
change. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to the history of 
conservatism, beginning with the Reformation when ‘a 
conscious, consistent, organised, and effective conservatism began 
to display itself among the English people at large.’ Party 
politics, however, was quite incompatible with the character 
of Tudor nationalism. It was not until the de facto recognition 
of Parliamentary sovereignty a century later, that government 
by party began to supersede the autocracy of the Crown. 
Professor Hearnshaw declares that Bolingbroke, Burke and 
Beaconsfield were ‘‘ the supreme exponents of conservatism.”’ 
They pursued a middle path between reaction and revolution. 


Bolingbroke marked out for conservatives the middle path 
between obscurantist jacobitism and oligarchic whiggism; 
Burke did more than any other man to found and inspire 
the conservative coalition of 1794, the great war ministry 
of Pitt which held the moderate middle position between 
the panic-stricken repressiveness of the “‘ old tories ° and 
the revolutionary recklessness of the ‘‘ new whigs.”’ 
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The great service of Disraeli to his party was not only to 
guide it between what Professor Hearnshaw likes to call “tite 
reactionary toryism of Eldon and Sidmouth and the subversive 
liberalism of Russell and Gladstone,’’? but the restatement of 
conservative principles along the lines of social reform. It 
is difficult to agree with Professor Hearnshaw that ‘‘ Disraeli’s 
influence is enduring and increasing.’’ At the present time 
the average conservative voter has little or no knowledge of 
the tenets of his faith. He is only roused from apathy by 
the fear of socialist legislation. The great conservative need 
to-day is the recognition and practical application of the theories 
which Disraeli propounded more than half a century ago. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


There is a constant and insistent demand from students and 
from educational authorities for information as to the assistance 
available for university education. The growth of secondary 
education has not only strengthened the position of the 
Universities, but it has given to many young people opportunities 
which previously never existed. It is estimated that over 45 per 
cent. of the 47,000 students at our Universities receive some kind 
of assistance in the shape of grants or scholarships. ‘There is, 
however, a good deal of ignorance as to the sources of this 
assistance, and accordingly some years ago the Sir Richard Stapley 
Educational Trust made a Survey of University scholarships and 
grants. A second inquiry is now necessitated by reason of the 
changes which have arisen both nationally and locally in the 
provision of help for poor students. The awards of local 
authorities, for example, are more abundant than they were twenty 
years ago, but in addition to these awards there are many other 
possibilities not generally understood. The new edition of The 
Poor Student and the University* gives this information. It 
surveys the student population, it describes the University awards 
of local authorities, and then in a somewhat lengthy chapter 
shows how the intending teacher can get the requisite assistance 
at either a University College or a University itself. Finally it 
gives in three appendices the awards that are made by Charitable 
Trusts and Foundations and the special scholarships that are 


“Compiled by L. Doreen Whiteley, B.A., F.L.A., with an Introduction by 
Sir Percy Alden, M.A. Allen & Unwin. 
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provided for students in the County of London. ‘The experience 
of the Sir Richard Stapley Trust extending over twelve years 
has shown how great is the need for accurate information, and 
although a few errors have crept into the part dealing with the 
London County Council grants, Miss Whiteley has done her work 
well, and this little volume has already proved to be a valuable 
guide to those who while qualified by ability for University 
courses are notwithstanding often debarred by reason of poverty 
from pursuing an academic career. 


* * * 


Mr. Alderman J. B. Morrell and Mr. Councillor A. G. Watson 
have continued their survey of local government at York in their 
new book, Whitehall at York.* In How York Governs Itself 
they described the part played in local affairs by a great city 
corporation. A local authority enjoys only a limited authority. 
The remainder is exercised direct by the great Departments of 
State. This aspect of local government is dealt with in Whitehall 
at York, which is ‘‘ an attempt to describe the local organisation 
of the central Government and the many services that its servants 
render to the 86,000 citizens of York.’’ The average individual 
has little knowledge of the work of government. He takes for 
granted the great benefits conferred upon him by the State. He 
fails to recognise, on the other hand, the great danger of an 
encroaching bureaucracy. When his own interests are affected 
he protests too late against an established practice. The main 
safeguard is a vigilant and responsible public. ‘‘ Whether we 
welcome or whether we deplore this growing dependence of the 
individual on the State,’’ writes Sir John Marriott in a Foreword, 
‘‘ we cannot ignore it. It is all to the good, therefore, that its 
implications should be apprehended, and that the machinery 
devised by the State to meet the needs of its citizens should be 
analysed.’’ ‘This book contains shortly such an analysis. The 
main functions of the various Departments of State and the local 
machinery through which they are performed are described. 
Under the Ministry of Labour, for example, the writer sets out 
briefly the system of unemployment insurance and then shows 
how the applicant obtains his benefit through the medium of the 
local employment exchange. This volume is not merely an 
account of government in York. Its especial value is that it 
contains a general description of the whole system at work, with 
York as a practical illustration. The average reader will 
appreciate far better the subject by this method of approach than 
by way of a theoretical account. , 

It is inevitable that a book of this nature, covering a vast 
ground, should tend to be sketchy. For the individual who 
wishes to read further a short but useful bibliography is provided 
at the end of each chapter. The great fault of this book is 
its wholly inadequate index. 


* Allen & Unwin. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘Voltaire ’’* by M. André Maurois and translated from the French 
by Mr. Hamish Miles is a short but vigorous biographical sketch 
of the great French philosopher. Voltaire was the spokesman 
of a new age, challenging the ignorance of a decadent Church and 
championing the free expression of opinion. It was, indeed, more 
the failings of the Church which he attacked than its fundamental 
creed. ‘‘ Nearly all his letters ended with the famous formula : 
“Ecrasons Vinfame’ ... What was the vile thing? Religion? 
The Church? ‘To be more exact it was Superstition. He hounded 
it down because he had suffered from it, and because he believed 
that bigotry makes men more unhappy than they need be.’ By 
repulsion, perhaps, Voltaire embraced a rationalist philosophy. 
‘The only book that should be read,’? wrote Voltaire, ‘‘is the 
great book of nature. The sole religion is to worship God and 
to be an honourable man.’’: M. Maurois declares that ‘“‘ it is 
incomprehensible how so hollow and abstract a belief will maintain 
the weight of a moral system, and the moral system of Voltaire 
is not actually based on his theism. It is a purely human morality. 
A theist in name, a humanist in fact—that is Voltaire. When 
he wishes seriously to justify a moral precept, he does so through 
the idea of society. Moreover, as God is everywhere, morality 
is in nature itself.’’ With considerable skill M. Maurois masters 
the main features of Voltaire’s life. The value, indeed, of this 
book lies in its narrative of events rather than in its brief analysis 
of Voltaire’s philosophy. 

* * * 

‘‘ Shadowy Bricks,’’+ by M. E. Frances Bellerby, is a story of 
experiences at a little experimental school in the west of England, 
at which all classes meet and learn to work and play together. 
The incidents and conversations are pictorial and illustrative 
rather than actual records. The system appears to be largely that 
of allowing children to educate one another in conduct and in 
the problems of life under sympathetic, thoughtful, but reserved 
supervision. The story which will perhaps meet with most 
appreciation from the ordinary reader is of the long trouble arising 
from a case of cruelty to animals. The indignation aroused led 
to cruelty in retaliation on the part of all. After some days the 
most sensitive little girl suddenly sees how cruel everyone is 
becoming and her suffering brings home to all the other children 
and to the teachers the danger of the spirit of cruelty in whatever 
disguise. Many old-fashioned readers may find the discussion on 
having babies when you are not married rather old for the small 
children taking part in it. Others may criticise the expeditions 
of groups of children for a fortnight’s stay at a Settlement in order 
to see how East-Enders live, and be enlisted in the interests of 
social improvement. But the ideas demonstrated are provocative. 
The book has a Preface by Dr. David, Bishop of Liverpool, and 
is published by ‘‘ Education Services.”’ 


: * Peter Davies. 
+ Richard Clay & Sons, Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street. 


